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A controversy on the subject of La Caduta has continued to 
flicker for a long time, illuminating now this, now that aspect of 
the poem, at some times throwing light on its interpretation or, 
at others, shadows of doubt as to its artistic merit. The controversy 
goes back to a few pages written per nozze by Targioni-Tozzetti in 
1881.’ It is probable, however, that this paper would have passed 
unnoticed had not Novati, animated more by polemical spirit in 
championing the historical (as opposed to the ‘‘romantic’’) meth- 
od of criticism, rather than by any profound understanding of 
Parini, saved it from oblivion by an unsigned note in the then 
new periodical, the Giornale storico della letteratura italiana.? One 
can only guess that he did so in order that he might, by half-heart- 
edly agreeing with Targioni-Tozzetti, find occasion whole-heartedly 
to attack the opposing champion, De Sanctis, describing his well- 
known essay on Parini* as ‘‘full of acumen and falsity.’’ Carducci 
has recorded some of the subsequent history of the debate on La 
Caduta‘ and fairly recently an article by Attilio Colombo summed 
up the later phases.° A few further words, however, can construc- 


10. Targioni-Tozzetti, La caduta, ode di G. P., Livorno, 1881. 

*GSLI (i.e. Giornale storico della letteratura italiana) 11 (1883), Bollettino 
bibliografico, pp. 233-234. It is almost certain that Parini came within Novati’s 
section of the work on the journal. Novati had written a review of Salver- 
aglio’s edition of Parini’s odes in the previous number of the journal and in 
this note a reference is made to ‘‘i documenti pubblicati e richiamati dal 
Salveraglio.’’? It may also be recalled that, besides his medieval studies, Novati 
‘*fin dai suoi primi passi «di studioso riveld un debole pel Settecento, sovrat- 
tutto lombardo.’’ (Cf. V. Cian, Francesco Novati e il Settecento, in Seritti 
diversi su F.N., Soc. stor. lomb., 1917, p. 118.) 

%F, De Sanctis, Nuovi saggi critici, Naples, 1872. 

4G. Carducci, Opere, Bologna, 1907, xiv, 367-369. 

5A, Colombo, ‘‘ La Caduta’’ di G. P., in GSLI, cxxu (1944), 54-77. 
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tively be said on aspects of the poem which have been overlooked 
or not enough stressed. 

The crux of the controversy has been the conflict, moral, prac- 
tical, symbolical, imaginary or whatever it may be shown to be, 
that is apparent in the ode. Critics are more or less in agreement 
in concentrating on this point, although interpreting or evaluating 
it differently. They have seen in the various phases of the poem 
the reflection of a conflict which agitated Parini and the embodi- 
ment in artistic form of some intimate series of thoughts in his 
mind. But they have encountered difficulties in trying to analyse 
what these thoughts may have been. 

It may be as well here to recall that the poem presents a picture 
of Parini himself. The 55-year-old poet, semi-paralysed and unable 
to walk without a stick, is represented as having fallen to the 
ground in the streets of Milan during a winter storm in 1785. A 
bystander runs to his aid and, recognising him while helping him 
to his feet, commiserates with him on his lack of a carriage, con- 
trasting his fame with his poverty. The bystander then goes on to 
proffer advice as to how, by various dubious means, the poet might 
obtain material advancement, advice which the latter, indignantly 
and with noble words, rejects. 

How can this poem be interpreted in such a way that criticism 
does not degenerate into arbitrary psychological interpretation, or 
the error of psicologismo as it is known in Italian? One solution 
which erred in this direction was suggested by Mazzoni; it con- 
sisted in isolating the main figures in the poem as two different 
voices or series of reflections in Parini’s mind which the poet had 
symbolised in the poem ‘‘quasi sdoppiandosi.’’® This suggestion 
contributed not a little to the understanding of the poem but its 
weaknesses are obvious. It creates an antithesis between an imagi- 
nary ‘‘Parini’’ on the one hand and an ‘‘anti-Parini’’ (or one might 
even say a ‘‘non-Parini’’), on the other, both of which have to be 
reconciled with the real Parini of whom they are both held to be 
an expression. The aim of this article is chiefly to find a unitary 
conception of the processes involved in the genesis and form of the 
poem, which will facilitate more coherent interpretation and ap- 
preciation. 

The various aspects of La Caduta which have to be examined 


6G, Mazzoni, Le odi di G. P., annotate, Florence, 1897, p. 69 (quoted by 
Carducci, op. cit., p. 369). 
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fall roughly under four main headings. The first question concerns 
the wider historical context of the poem. To what extent can it be 
taken as referring directly or indirectly to a historical situation, 
to the impact on Parini of some external factor or factors? On this 
question the earlier critics largely concentrated their attention, 
from De Sanctis, who postulated vaguely an antithesis between 
Parini and ‘‘la vecchia societi,’’ to Ziccardi, who saw the social 
background symbolized in La Caduta in the hostile weather, the 
laughing urchin and the well-meaning but uncomprehending by- 
stander, and interpreted the poem as the expression of a conflict 
between Parini and ‘‘la nobilta al governo della citta.’’? The sec- 
ond question concerns the autobiographical aspect, especially in its 
inner sense of personal experience. Is the conflict presented by 
Parini in the poem to be treated mainly as an inner crisis, as a 
drama of his own soul confined within the narrower stage of in- 
dividual development? This aspect, almost exclusively, interests 
Colombo, who, perhaps in line with the aestheticism which seems 
to have prevailed in Italy in recent years, in effect refuses to con- 
sider the wider social context, although recognising implicitly 
throughout his article the impact of external factors.* After exam- 
ining these two aspects, the third problem is one of practical criti- 
cism — the interpretation of the poem within its own limits as an 
artistic unit. Finally it may be possible to assay, in sede estetica, 
the relative effectiveness and worth of La Caduta as poetry within 
the tradition of Italian and European literature. 

With regard to the first question to be examined, the relevance 
of La Caduta to its social context, it may be noted that, in the ab- 
sence of any explanatory comments from Parini himself,® any in- 
terpretation must be based on the evidence afforded by the poem. 
What elements in the poem, then, can be isolated as referring to 
the social context? The most significant element is without a doubt 
the introduction of the word ‘‘la patria.’? The bystander intro- 
duces it into his opening words: 


Te ricca di commune 
Censo la patria lode... . (vv. 25, 26). 


1G, Ziceardi, Forme di vita e d’arte nel Settecento, Florence, 1931, p. 239. 

‘Colombo, loc. cit., p. 66. 

‘Apart from some more or less incomprehensible fragments of what may 
lave been intended to be verses to accompany a presentation copy of the poem. 
They begin ‘‘Di me cantar or devo; Perché cosi ragiono?’’. Cf. Mazzoni, op. 
cit., p. 168 in notes. 
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And this is repeated, taken up specifically in reply, by the poet: 


Buon cittadino, al segno 

Dove natura e i primi 

Casi ordinar, lo ingegno 

Guida cosi che lui la patria estimi. (vv. 85-88). 
A closer perusal of the poem will, in fact, show that both the advice 
of the bystander and the poet’s reply have a bearing on the rela- 
tionship between the poet and society and amount to a kind of dis- 
cussion on the social contract between them. Moreover it is not 
merely a theoretical social contract between poets and the state that 
is discussed ; the details refer on the one hand to Parini and on the 
other to ‘‘la patria.’’ The understanding of the poem, therefore, 
to some extent depends on the meaning of the latter. 

The word patria occurs often enough in Parini’s writings, both 
prose and verse, to allow a reasonably exact definition to be given, 
and the following examples may suffice in illustration. First, in a 
letter to Graf Karl von Firmian, then Austrian Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary in Lombardy and Governor of Milan, Parini wrote (c. 
1768) with reference to his proposed teaching appointment: 


Eccellenza, 

Poiché 1’umilissimo servitore dell’Eccellenza Vostra il Padre Giuseppe Parini 
fu in istato di conoscere i proprii doveri e di far qualche fondamento sopra 
gli studii da esso fatti; altro piu non desiderd che d’aver occasione d’adoperare 
i suoi tenui talenti in servizio di Sua Maesta e della patria; e sebbene gli si 
fecero qualche offerte d’impiego sotto altri dominii, non guidicd di accettarle, 
sempre sperando che gli si presentasse in patria una cosi favorevole circos- 
tanza. .. .10 
Secondly, in La Laurea, where Parini is celebrating the occasion 
of a degree in law obtained in 1777 at Pavia by a young lady from 
Oneglia, the word patria is used (v. 170) to mean Liguria, the in- 
habitants of which are referred to as stranieri (v. 167) in regard 
to those of Lombardy. Thirdly, in Jl Pericolo, Parini quite clearly 
mentions 


Le lusinghiere giovani 
Di mia patria splendor (vv. 29, 30) 


in the sense of Milanese ladies, while 


.... i lepidi 
Detti nel patrio suon. (vv. 64, 65) 


refers to the dialect accent of the Venetian lady to whom this ode 
was addressed. Other examples can be found. These are enough, 


10Mazzoni, op. cit., p. 990. 


rh, 
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however, to show that (at least before, and until, the period of La 
Caduta) patria meant for Parini that regional political unit within 
which a person’s birthplace lay and of which he was a citizen, or, 
figuratively, its inhabitants.’' In reference to himself this meant 
the Duchy of Milan, or sometimes in a rather wider sense Lom- 
bardy, but in either case a part of the Austrian Empire. It is not 
suggested that this fact is in any way new. It is one, however, which 
by omission gives rise to subjective distortion, deriving from asso- 
ciations with nationalism of a later period, which obscures the real 
meaning of La Caduta. Another point with regard to the use of 
patria in the poem must be noted: it is used in a concrete sense. 
On the first occasion when it is used this becomes clear on analys- 
ing the epithet ‘‘ricco di censo comune’’ — which might be freely 
translated ‘‘with its well-filled public coffers’? — and the verbs of 
which it is the subject, loda, chiama, incita, addita. On the second 
occasion, although it has been transposed onto the plane of general 
ideas, it is still concrete enough to be able to give or withhold pub- 
lie esteem. It can be concluded that, in La Caduta, the word patria 
must be taken to mean, not some vague political ideal, nor the ab- 
stractions of 18th-century social theories, but the specific social 
unit to which Parini considered he belonged. 

Having thus clarified the boundaries of the subject under con- 
sideration, it is possible to go on to consider Parini in his social 
context. What was the relationship, round about 1785 when La 
Caduta was written, between Parini and his society ? 

It is well enough known how, from humble beginnings, Parini 
had made his way, from country to town, from poor scholar to 
priest-preceptor in aristocratic families. His verse, invigorated by 
a warm fantasy which felicitously linked current social problems 
with charming verse — ‘‘lusinghevol canto’’ to use his own term — 
had revealed a force and originality which had lifted the Ripano 
Eupilino of his early verse above the literary limits of the local 


11Parini came near to giving a definition of his patria in the Avvertimento 
which he wrote in 1760 during the controversy with Padre Branda on the use 
of dialect. ‘‘Spero nondimeno che il Padre, consultando qualche perito, ed 
esaminando la cosa a mente pid chiara, si persuadera che chi é nato nel nostro 
ducato pud assumere legittimamente il titolo di Milanese, per lasciare ora da 
parte i diritti dell’origine, dell’abitazione, ed altri da’ quali molto dipende 
la decisione in questa materia’’ (Mazzoni, op. cit., p. 600). In fact, we may 
note that the most interesting aspect of this controversy, the evidence it gives 
of the nascent conflict between regionalism and nationalism, is not without 
its bearing on one of the underlying problems of La Caduta. 
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Accademia de’ Trasformati, gaining him recognition as a new star 
in a wider firmament. He had been accepted at home into Milanese 
good society and into its literary circles as a figure of note. Espe- 
cially after the appearance of the first part of Jl Giorno, which 
furthered by its satire the cause of public morals and of enlight- 
ened progress, he had been given encouragement from high quar- 
ters. In 1769 he had received an official appointment in public 
education which, if not explicitly so described, was known to be 
in recognition of his work and was implicitly acknowledged as such 
by Parini in a letter to Kaunitz.’* 

By the time which we are considering Parini had held his semi- 
official laureateship for some fifteen years.'* It is a matter that 
might be gone into in some detail, but we need only note in passing 
that, by freeing him from the pettier servilities of private patron- 
age, this status enabled him to maintain that sturdy independence 
of personal integrity which was one of his main characteristics. It 
enabled him to write of himself in such terms as the following: 


.... sordo 

Niego alle brame dispensar del volgo 

Che vien di fama ingordo. 

In van 1l’uomo che splende 

Di beata ricchezza, in van mi tenta, 

Si che il bel suono delle lodi ei senta 

Che dolce al cor discende 

K in van de’ grandi la potenza e l’ombra 

Di facili speranze il sen m’ingombra (La Laurea vv. 12-20). 
But if he disclaimed private subvention, elsewhere we find him 
stressing the fact that he had put his muse at the service of the 
regime, as in the letter in 1783 to Wilezek, the new Minister Pleni- 
potentiary,'* and in the verses addressed to De’ Martini.’® In the 
latter, which have been quoted often enough from the time of Ca- 
millo Ugoni to Ziccardi, Parini, by implication, presents himself 
as a modern Horace to the Austrian Emperor’s Augustus. This not 
entirely inapt analogy would have been more complete if it had 
been made earlier, when he could have included Firmian, whom 
history has recognised as a most beneficent Maecenas, and one to 
whom Parini in particular owed a great deal. [t can be recalled 


12Mazzoni, op. cit., p. 992. 

13The term ‘‘laureateship’’ is not inappropriate when it is remembered that 
Parini was more than once invited officially to produce verse for state occa- 
sions; as, for instance, for the celebrations on the marriage of Archduke Fer- 
linand and Maria Beatrice d’Este in 1771 in Milan. 

14Mazzoni, op. cit., p. 1006. 

15Mazzoni, op. cit., p. 389. 
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that, besides the teaching appointment already referred to, the 
conferment of the benefice in Vaprio in 1772 had been due to Fir- 
mian’s intervention. On this occasion Firmian had written to the 
Archbishop recommending Parini as ‘‘persona di cui ne fo molto 
conto.’’!® Parini’s indebtedness to Firmian is also shown in a letter 
of 1773 in which he refers to his benefactor as ‘‘l’autore spontaneo 
della mia, qualunque sia, sorte presente’’ and as ‘‘un padre, che 
finora per moto proprio mi ha soccorso ed anche onorato.’”'? Also 
in a letter of 1776 to Wilczek Parini mentions that he had received 
a personal present from Firmian'* for his services in connection 
with the celebrations for the royal marriage in 1771, for which he 
had written a ‘‘dramma allusivo’’ set to music by Mozart.'” 

It is essential, in order to see the genesis of La Caduta in its 
proper historical perspective, to realise that at the time of its com- 
position this fruitful and by no means unhappy relationship with 
his society — summed up by the term semi-official laureateship — 
had to a large extent broken down. The reasons for this were vari- 
ous. Parini himself was growing older, more infirm and more con- 
cerned about his security. This is amply illustrated in his letters and 
in the verses addressed to De’ Martini.*° The story of his repeated 
petitions for the benefice of Santa Maria in Lentate and his failure 
to obtain it is well known.*' In fact, in this period, we see Parini 
doing just what he describes in La Caduta: 

Quando poi, d’eta carco, 
Il bisogno lo stringe, 


Chiede opportuno e parco 
Con fronte liberal che 1’alma pinge .. . (vv. 89-92). 


But we must resist the temptation to interpret the poem merely 
as an expression of spleen at failing to obtain, to use the words of 


16F. Salveraglio, Le odi dell’abate G. P. etc., Bologna, 1882, p. xxxviii. 

17Mazzoni, op. cit., p. 995. 

'8Mazzoni, op. cit., p. 1000. After 1771 and until Kevenhiiller’s fall, when 
he took over for a short time ‘‘le due plenipotenze,’’ Firmian’s direct political 
power was not so great but he seems to have continued to exert considerable 
influence, especially in cultural matters. The granting to Parini of quarters 
in the Palazzo di Brera in 1774 and his nomination to the Societd Patriottica, 
founded by imperial decree in 1776, were almost certainly facilitated by, if 
not directly due to, Firmian’s protection. 

With regard to Firmian’s influence an interesting detail is his secret corre- 
spondence with Kaunitz, referred to by F. Cusani, Storia di Milano etc., Milan, 
1861, p. 340 in note. 

19See note 13 above. 

20See note 15 above. 

*IScherillo, op. cit., p. 143. 
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a contemporary, ‘‘le miche di Milano.’’** In some small degree this 
may even be true, but not to see beyond this would be to make a 
travesty of those greater things in the inner life of a noble soul 
that perhaps only poetry can truly express. Far more important 
than these material details was the fact that the times, as well as 
Parini, were changing. Above all, the death of Firmian in 1782 
had left him without his most powerful protector, the hidden sup- 
port of much of his success; and that at a time when many other 
changes were resulting from the new policy in Italy of Joseph IT.** 

There is, scattered here and there, evidence to show that Parini’s 
position at this time was difficult, not to say precarious.** Apart 
from the winter of 1762-63 when, dismissed from the Serbelloni 
household for his Quixotie chivalry towards the girl whose ears the 
Duchess had boxed, he found himself in Milan with no job, hav- 
ing to borrow money from his friend Canonico Agudio to feed 
himself and his mother, it must have been the most difficult period 
in his life. Reina’s remarks can be first mentioned : 


L’avventura occorsagli per 1’elogio di Maria Teresa e la morte di Firmian 
diedero armi agl’invidi, onde tentare di nuocergli; e se non era la inveterata 
sua reputazione, e 1’amicizia del consultore Pecci, egli correva rischio della 
cattedra.25 


In further illustration of Parini’s difficulties we can quote an 
interesting, if somewhat gossipy, reference to Parini and La Caduta 
by Padre Giovenale Sacchi, friend and former school-fellow and 
fellow-member of the Accademia de’ Trasformati. 


[ pia savi si dispongono ad essere ben cauti nel parlare. L’abbate Parini 
ha temuto di perdere la sua cattedra e veramente 6 stata abolita, ma gli fu 
poi confermata, mutando il nome e aggiungendogli cinquanta giorni di scola. 
Cid nell’eta in cui si trova, lo ha mortificato alquanto. Ma come alcuno pensa, 
il giuoco aveva appunto questo fine, non essendo piaciuta a tutti la canzone, 
che egli fece sopra le frequenti sue cadute, e 1’imperfezione della sua gamba; 
dove colla energia sua propria dice che a meritarsi il favore dei grandi e il 
comodo del cocchio pit giovano i vizi che la virta. Al presente ha disteso in 
forma di canzone una descrizione terribile d’una tempesta, ma non la legge 
che agli intimi amici e a parer mio fa bene.?6 


22Letter from Martino Guidoni Bianconi to Duke Gian Galeazzo Serbelloni, 
quoted by M. Scherillo, Le poesie di G. P., Milan, 1925, p. 143. 

283The date given by Carducci (i.e. 1784) for Firmian’s death (op. cit., 
xIV, 204) is erroneous. This error was apparently repeated by G. Natali in 
La vita e Vopera di G. P., Florence, 1931, p. 80, and in Enciclopedia italiana, 
XXvI, 359 (Rome, 1935). Firmian died in 1782. 

24The precariousness of the situation in general to some extent accounts for 
the relative lack of documents and for the obscurity of some that do exist. 0. 
Premoli, Storia dei Barnabiti dal 1700 al 1825, Rome, 1925, p. 316, refers to 
the ‘‘grande scarsita di documenti che si riferiscono a questi anni burrascosi.”’ 

25K, Reina, Vita di G. P., in Opera di G. P., Milan, 1801, Vol. I, p. xxill. 

260. Premoli, op. cit., p. 344. 
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Also of interest is a letter from the Duchess Serbelloni, with whom 
Parini was by now once again on good terms, written to her son 
Galeazzo in Rome in 1784: ‘‘I] Parini si compiace del conto che si 
fa di lui a Roma; ma quanto alla Sera dubito forte ch’ella esea al 
pubblico, vivo lui, da poi che si vede poco stimato a corte... .’”*7 

It is worth remembering when studying this period of Parini’s 
life that no doubt much of what to him seemed a personal crisis 
was in fact part of a wider process of social and political change. 
As has often been stressed with regard to La Tempesta, the ode 
next in date after La Caduta, it was a period of general crisis. The 
new centralising policy of Joseph II, one of the main aspects of 
which was the determined effort to counter the influence of Rome 
and of religious orders in the Austrian territories of Italy,?* was 
having its effect on the hitherto peaceful political symbiosis of 
Italian and Austrian in Lombardy. It would not be surprising, 
then, if Parini, always to the end of his days sensitive to new ideas 
and stimuli, were to be found moving with the times so that as his 
relations with the Austrians deteriorated those with Rome should 
become closer.” Certain facts seem to agree with this hypothesis 
although their interrelationship is not proved. Since 1776 he had 
received a pension from the pope of fifty Roman scudi per year.” 
In 1777 he had become a member of the Roman Arcadia.*' In more 
recent years a number of his poems had been first published in 
Rome. And, as the letter quoted above shows,** Parini was pleased 
by the esteem in which he was held there. In fact, bearing these 
indications and the general trend of events in mind, it is not too 
far-fetched to suggest that the ‘‘sasso in vetta’’ of La Tempesta 
(v. 105) should be read as an allegorical reference to the papacy 

*7Quoted by Carducci, op. cit., xiv, 200, from A. G. Spinelli, Aleuni fogli 
sparsi del Parini, Milan, 1884, Prefazione. 

28An interesting account of some of the aspects of this policy, in particular 
the decree forbidding the Barnabites to attend the Chapter General of the 
Order in Rome and the suppression of the Barnabite colleges in Tuscany, will 
be found in Premoli, op. cit., pp. 315 and 332. 

29In order to broaden the picture it can be recalled that, at about the same 
time we are considering, Pietro Verri was preparing to resign from his presi- 
dency of the Consiglio camerale and in his letters to his brother in Rome was 
enclosing lists of monasteries and convents suppressed in the State of Milan. 
Cf. Carteggio di Pietro e di Alessandro Verri, Vol. XII, a cura di G. Seregni, 
Milan, 1942, letter CCKXXI (1298). 

80Scherillo, op. cit., p. 59. 


*“1Scherillo, op. cit., p. 53. 
328ee note 27 above. 
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and its possible political réle in Italy.** In which case we have fur- 
ther evidence for considering Parini as one of the forerunners of 
the Risorgimento. It is at any rate clear that La Recita dei Versi, 
La Caduta and La Tempesta — which might well be called le odi 
amare — must be studied together as revealing, if not a new orien- 
tation, at least a period of dislocation in Parini’s social relation- 
ships. They are, moreover, the only odes, almost his only verse, in 
which it is possible to trace any expression of censure, however 
slight, of the Austrians.** 

Against this background, then, La Caduta must be considered. 
From this wider context the poem, directly or indirectly, derives. 
That is not to say that it did not constitute a personal drama, but 
merely to stress the social stage on which it was played. It in no 
way invalidates Colombo’s subtle and moving analysis of its inner 
aspects; an analysis which brings an important and much needed 
contribution to the criticism of the poem. And such an analysis is 
much needed just because the ‘‘velata grandezza propria di quelle 
odi profonde e misteriose’’** has made it only too easy for criticism 
to seize on unrelated details while leaving the whole picture un- 
clear. For the meaning of La Caduta is couched in that mixture 
of personification and antonomasia so characteristic of Parini; and 
with this, as often elsewhere in his verse, he has combined the rhe- 
torical device of vivifying his material by using the historical pres- 
ent. If, however, as Colombo suggests,** it is useless to try to un- 
ravel some particular actual incident from the figurative fabric of 
the poem, we can nevertheless see that it is woven from the threads 
of experience. In this sense La Caduta is autobiographical. This is, 
in part, the answer to the second question it was proposed to dis- 


33As the allegory is worked out carefully in La Tempesta, each element 
being identifiable as referring to some person or contemporary event, it is rea- 
sonable to seek some explanation for this item in the culminating episode of 
the poem. Certainly the usually accepted reading of this passage is unsatisfac- 
tory since, if natura is taken, not as allegory, but in its standard 18th-century 
meaning, sante appears to be a rather unexpected adjective for the laws of 
nature. Matthew ch. 16, v. 18 may be the clue (in hoc saro ...). Cf. also Son- 
net XXXVII (Mazzoni, op. cit., p. 376), where the church is compared to 
Noah’s Ark in the Flood. 

34The attacks on Casti in La Recita dei Versi and La Caduta (cf. Scherillo, 
op. cit., p. 148) are in some sense a reflection on the Viennese court while La 
Tempesta contains much implicit criticism of Joseph II’s policy. Note also 
frammento CXCV (Mazzoni, op. cit., p. 502), which belongs to the same period. 

35Reina, op. cit., p. xxxix. 

36“ Non storica dunque la ‘Caduta’, né storico il soccorritore, bensi in rapidi 
e vigorosi tocchi solida figurazione di un dramma morale. . . .’’ Colombo, loc. 
cit., p. 66. 
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cuss. Parini gathered up from various sources the stuff of his poem : 
his sense of insecurity and isolation in a changing world, his feel- 
ing of growing old, the indignity and pain of his frequent falls, 
his bitter disappointment at not getting the benefice he had hoped 
for, his mortification at seeing his long service so little appreciated, 
his envy mixed with contempt for Casti, his dislike and perhaps 
jealousy of Pietro Verri,*’ and no doubt many other hardships, re- 
buffs and humiliations unknown to us. Nor is this mere speculation 
but results from interpreting carefully the kind of language he 
is using. 

If we now proceed to consider La Caduta under our third head- 
ing, that is from the purely aesthetic point of view, we must begin 
by noting that we are no longer concerned with Parini, the living 
man, but with a notional Parini, the Poet created in the poem.” 
We may compare the two, or use either the better to understand the 
other; but we cannot transpose arguments without qualification 
from the real world to that of poetic fantasy or vice versa. The 
same principle applies to the figure of the Bystander although in 
this case no known corresponding person in the real world can be 
identified (this has not, however, prevented critics in the past from 
arguing from a hypothetical but supposedly logically valid, likely 
bystander, and the much discussed ‘‘lack of coherence’’ of this 
figure is partly due to their efforts). And much the same applies 
if the Bystander is taken to correspond to ‘‘another voice’’ in 
Parini’s mind. One of Colombo’s most positive contributions to 
the controversy has been the exposing of this fallacy by drawing a 
clear distinction between una natura psicologica and wna figurazi- 
one poctica *‘il cui primo ed essenziale carattere @ quello di essere 
una entita formale e lirica.’’** 

It is possible, in order to simplify this aspect of the poem, to 
analyse into four phases the way in which it develops. The first 
phase is concerned with presenting a picture of the physical frailty 
of the old, crippled Poet, buffeted by the forces of physical nature. 
This ends at about v. 24. The second phase switches the interest 
onto a social plane to bring out the figure of the Poet, famed abroad 
and, at home, pointed out with pride to the stranger. Then, begin- 
ning at about v. 40, we have what may be called, for want of a 

“tCf£, Scherillo, op. cit., p. 148. 

*8In order to keep this point clear, ‘‘Poet,’’ ‘‘ Bystander’’ with capital 


initial letter will be used for the figures in the poem. 
*9%Colombo, loe cit., p. 60. 
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better term, the Temptation Scene. Finally, in the fourth phase, 
constituted by the Poet’s rebuttal, we are shown the moral man, a 
noble mind rising superior to the material world and its tempta- 
tions. The chief task here is to clarify the third phase in relation 
to the preceding and following passages; for it is on the interpre- 
tation of this phase that most of the controversy concerning the 
poem has ultimately centered. 

First it may be noted that, in so far as it contributes to forming 
the picture of the notional Parini, this part of the poem does so in 
a negative way. It introduces amoral elements not easily reconciled 
with the sympathy and good intentions of the Bystander in the 
preceding phase and incompatible with the moral character of the 
following phase. This, in fact, makes the ‘‘conflict’’ of La Caduta. 
If, however, the gradations of this phase are carefully studied, it 
will be seen that they proceed on a descending scale, from lesser to 
greater or, to continue the metaphor, to deeper moral turpitude. 
To seek official charity is, after all, a common failing; to curry 
favour with the small intriguers is less edifying; openly to abase 
oneself as personal jester to grandees is more dishonourable. Hy- 
pocrisy and jobbery are on a lower level still, and, lowest of all, is 
the poet, traitor to his muse, who prostitutes his genius to hidden 
evil. These are the various items of advice proffered in succession 
by the Bystander. The conceptual gradations are reflected in the 
growing emotive force of the adjectives: pit astuto, insidioso, vile. 
From what we know of Parini’s style we can but conclude from 
this carefully constructed passage that he is preparing for the ef- 
ect of contrast. It has often been observed that alternating con- 
trast is one of his favourite techniques for obtaining effect, both 
in the odes and in Jl Giorno. And here, in fact, having reached the 
darkest depths (note again the adjectives: tetro, cupo, occulto, in- 
tensifying in emotive colouring), we are suddenly made to look 
up at the lofty brightness of a stoic soul, unsullied in his adamantine 
constancy, in which lies a further contrast to the shifting senti- 
ments of the Bystander. Nor is the contrast purely conceptual: 
the personally insulting nature of much of the Bystander’s advice 
allows not only a moral reply but provokes an emotional reaction. 
Therein lies the main secret of the aesthetic unity of La Caduta. 
For whatever the real external causes of the poet’s rankling bitter- 
ness and wrath, the notional Parini’s indignant outburst comes in 
answer to the dishonourable propositions of the Bystander and re- 
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mains subordinated to the artistic purpose. At this point the ex- 
ternal stimuli are indeed largely irrelevant but can be remembered 
as giving strength and sincerity to the poem, showing us that the 
pathetic drama is no idle, imaginative excitation of the emotions, 
no unrelated, intellectual figment remote from the reality of Parini, 
the living man. And although cynics might here suggest that Parini 
himself was not so entirely free from some of the weaknesses which 
he includes for condemnation in the poem, the positive critic can 
but realise that just in this struggle of suffering human frailty with 
real temptation lies that greatness of La Caduta which is almost 
Dantesque. 

The fourth aspect of the poem, its place in the wider aesthetic 
tradition, is doubtless the least important. Nevertheless it con- 
tributes much to its interpretation as well as accounting to mod- 
ern taste for some of its seeming weaknesses. In this we are really 
concerned with the relation of its language to its subject matter ; 
for we know from Reina that Parini’s own theories stressed the 
importance of the relationship—‘‘nel che imitd egregiamente 
Orazio si accurato nel conservare la proporzione dello stile col sog- 
getto. ...’’4° The model, at least for his odes, is clear enough from 
this remark itself. The origin of stuolo dei clienti is obvious ;*' as also 
the affinity of l’urna del favor with capax urna, of gli imi and i 
potenti with insignes et imos,** of tetra noia with atra cura,** and 
of iniqua stagione with hiemas iniquas.*® The reply to the Bystand- 
er’s advice: 

Umano sei, non giusto 


contains an echo of 
Justum et tenacem propositi virum,46 


and it is not surprising that at one stage Parini appears to have 
given this ode, instead of a title, the heading ‘‘Impavidum ferient 
ruinae.’’*? For not only does La Caduta adopt something of the 
language and general tone of the Horatian model but takes over 
the same stoic philosophy for its inspiration. In short, lofty style 


49Reina, op. cit., p. xxxix. 
41 Horace, Odes, ILI. 1. 3. 
42Tbid., III. 1. 16. 
43[bid., III. 1. 15. 
44Tbid., IIT. 1. 40. 
45Ibid., IIT. 1. 32. 
46Tbid., III. 3. 1. 

s7Ibid., III. 3. 5. 
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in an ode meant for Parini, not only more Latinisms than usual, 
but transposition into a state of mind or of language in which 
everything was referred to in terms reminiscent of Horace.** Win- 
ter becomes Orion declinando and the State revenues comune censo ; 
and in the same vein, although the origin is not quite so obvious, 
the Milanese chancellery is referred to as 7 cupi sentier . . . dove 
nel muto Aere il destin de’ popoli si cova*® and Parini himself as 
di men crudo fato degno vate or immune Cigno da tempo. It must 
only be noted that, as we have seen to be the case with patria, the 
meaning is not Horatian but must be studied in its new context. In 
this sense La Caduta can be recognised as a classical ode, in direct 
line of descent from Horace’s great political odes and, in particular, 
from ode 3 of Book IIT. 

Aesthetically, however, this ancestry, like all really select pedi- 
grees, does not obtrude, as long as we do not overstep the bounds 
of select poetry to which it belongs and which Parini himself re- 
defined : 

Orecchio ama _ placato 

La musa e mente arguta e cor gentile; 

Ed io, se a me fia dato 

Ordir mai sulla cetra opra non vile, 

Non toccherd gia corda 

Ove la turba di sue ciancie assorda (La Recita dei Versi, vy. 37-42). 
The ‘‘lofty and mysterious’’ character of La Caduta was indeed 
furthered by this style of language, the subtlety and weight of 
which the vulgar and the uninitiate could not appreciate. If it 
thereby failed to attain universal greatness, it certainly attained 
greatness of its kind. There is, moreover, a rapidity and power of 
movement which Parini only occasionally achieved and rarely sus- 
tained in his odes. Perhaps this was because, when he was writing 
it, his ear was not so appeased, nor his mind so subtle-witted, nor 
his heart so gentle as his theories postulated. The tone of urgency, 
in fact, facilitated the discarding of the more stilted mannerisms 
and archaisms of Arcadia of which a residual element usually re- 
mained in his poetry. 

48Not only is the vocabulary affected but also the syntax. Note how the dis- 
junctive me, marking the beginning of the second stanza and pivotal word of 
the opening passage, is utilized to reproduce the effect of Latin constructions 
—_ Me quoque devexi rapidus comes Orionis 

Illyricis Notus obruit undis (I. 28. 21.) 


+#9Salveraglio, op. cit., p. 245, reproduces a MS note: ‘‘Descrive la Cancel- 
leria di Corte segreta, fatta a guisa di laberinto ed osecura con voltoni.’’ 
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From this examination of the various aspects of La Caduta the 
following conclusions can be made. The first two aspects we have 
considered, the historical context and the autobiographical content, 
can be seen to be the dual aspects of a general problem, namely 
the relative objectivity and subjectivity of a work of art. Our main 
conclusion here can only be that neither of these two aspects must 
be over-stressed to the exclusion of the other. The objective, de- 
termining factors can no more form the poem than the subjective, 
creative impulses can account for its genesis; but both sets of fac- 
tors must be seen in harmonious relationship for it to be under- 
stood. And so this part of our analysis can be summarised by say- 
ing that La Caduta is, on the one hand, called forth by the chal- 
lenge of the specific historical environment, the changing contours 
of which we have tried to assess; while, on the other hand, it is the 
spontaneous reply of a noble mind rising superior in moral strength 
to that challenge in the form in which it is apprehended. More 
than that cannot be said because the formulation of the nexus of 
relationships of this process lies in the delicate and intricate pat- 
terning of the poem, in the spiritual threads and sensuous texture 
of its aesthetic substance. Its borders mark the boundary where 
the cruder instruments of historical and biographical analysis must 
stop. It has, however, been shown — and this concerns the third 
aspect of the poem—that the artistry of the poem itself bears 
further examination. From such examination it becomes clear that 
the supposed incoherence of the Bystander arises from mistakenly 
isolating one phase of the poem and seeing it as a static element 
instead of as a living, indivisible part of a carefully conceived and 
finely balanced duality of contrast; nor does this need here any 
corroboration by seeking to explain it as reflecting a conflict in 
Parini’s mind, though doubtless there is some such link between 
poetic fantasy and reality. Fourthly, the evidence of classical in- 
fluences has shown what canons of taste must be adopted in order 
to appreciate the nuances of tone and the poet’s own intent. It may 
be said in conclusion that a final re-reading of La Caduta reveals 
in the synthesis of its various aspects, personal and political, prac- 
tical and moral, as well as in its aesthetic quality, the mind of a 
skilful and resolute master. It deserves to be called a masterpiece ; 
not perhaps of all time, but certainly of its own time and, in the 
true sense of the word, the lyric masterpiece of the man who made 
it. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF OLD SPANISH CALANO 


By Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 


Old Spanish calaio ‘‘equal, similar’’ can be documented at least 
twelve times from poetic texts of the early thirteenth century 
written ‘‘por la cuaderna via,’’ including four works by Gonzalo 
de Berceo and three books of dubious authorship: the Libro de 
Alexandre, the Libro de Apolonio, and the Poema de Fernan 
Goncalez. Not one of these passages is mutilated or presents the 
slightest difficulty of interpretation; in those cases in which two 
manuscript traditions have been preserved, the respective read- 
ings do not show major discrepancies. In the fourteenth century, 
the word seems either to have altogether disappeared or to have 
become exceedingly rare, as follows from its absence from two 
works of sizable length and varied lexicon composed in that same 
style, the Libro de buen amor and the Rimado de palacio.' The 
Spanish Academy’s Diccionario Histérico fails to offer any evi- 
dence of its use in prose at any time, nor does it furnish excerpts 
from poetic texts of the Alphonsine and subsequent periods.’ 
Calano can thus be classed, at the moment of the first flourishing 
of Spanish literature, as a formation on the verge of extinction, 
largely perpetuated in the archaizing language of learned, preten- 
tious clerics. Here is the brief record of the occurrences of the 
word, to serve as the basis for subsequent discussions of its 
etymology 

1See Henry B. Richardson, An Etymological Vocabulary to the Libro de 
Buen Amor (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930) and Marion A. Zeitlin, 
A Vocabulary to the Rimado de Palacio of Pero Lopez de Ayala [typed doc- 
toral thesis] (Berkeley, 1931). The word was equally unknown to the Poema 
de Alfonso Onceno; cf. Yo Ten Cate’s Estudio preliminar y vocabulario (Am- 
sterdam: Swets & Zeitlinger, 1942). 

2Academia Espafiola, Diccionario histérico de la lengua espaiiola, 2 vols. 
(Madrid, 1933-1936), 11, 508b. I have also in vain perused the glossaries of 
G. Sachs, G. Tilander, and R. M. Pérez; V. R. B. Oelschliger’s Medieval Span- 
ish Word-List (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, [1940]) offers merely 
a few references to Berceo. 

’In quoting medieval texts, I have, on the whole, accepted the practices of 
the individual editors; accents have been omitted throughout, and so have a 
few paleographic features which were linguistically irrelevant; the distinction 


between wu and v, i and j has been maintained whenever proper indications were 
available; the capitalization of the first letter in each line has been standard- 
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Las mannas de la Madre con las del que pario 

Semeian bien calannas, qui bien las connocio: 

El por bonos e malos por todos descendio; 

Ella si la rogaron a todos acorrio (Berceo, Milagros, quatr. 159).4 


Enna villa de Borges, una cibdat estranna, 
Cuntio en essi tiempo una buena hazanna: 
Sonada es en Francia, si faz en Alemanna, 
Bien es de los miraclos semeiant e calanna (Ibid., quatr. 352).5 


Luego fo ella presta, adusso un buen panno, 

Panno era de precio, nunqua vid su calanno: 

Echomelo de suso, disso: ‘Non prendras danno: 

Cuenta que te dormiste o que ioguist en vanno’’ (Jbid., quatr. 609). 


Un rico arcidiano, bien de tierras estran|n]as, 

Caecio esta festa entre essas compannas: 

Vio grandes quirolas, processiones tamannas 

Que nin udio nin vio otras desta calannas (Lbid., quatr. 700).7 


Antonjo el buen padre, e Paulo su calaio, 

El que fue, como dizen, primero hermjtaio, 

Visquieron en el mundo en vn desierto estraio, 

Non comjeron pan bueno, njn uestieron buen pafio (Berceo, Santo Domingo, 
quatr. 


Sennor Sancto Domjngo, el natural de Caiias, 

Que nascio en buen punto, lleno de buenas manas, 

Y uenja cabdellando essas buenas companas, 

Faziendo captenengias que non abrian calaias (Ibid., quatr. 273). 


Desque mudo los dientes, luego a pocos annos 
Pagabase muy poco de los seglares pannos: 
Vistio otros vestidos de los monges calannos, 


ized; Marden’s emendations of the Poema de Fernan Gongalez have been re- 
duced to the minimum; variant readings have been relegated to the footnotes. 

4See [Gonzalo de] Berceo, Milagros de Nuestra Seiora, ed. A. G. Solalinde 
(Madrid: La Lectura, 1922). The editor, in a footnote, supplies the gloss: 
‘‘semejante, igual.’’ This stanza is absent from Marden’s Castilianized ver- 
sion. 

5The editor’s gloss: ‘‘igual.’’ The text of Marden’s manuscript differs only 
in minor details: ‘‘En la ujlla de Borges, vna ciudat estranna, / cuntio en esti 
tienpo vna buena fazan[n]a; /sonada es en Francia, sy faze en Alemanna, / 
bien es de los mjraglos semeiante e calanna.’’ See [Gonzalo de]Berceo, Veinti- 
trés milagros: nuevo manuscrito de la Real Academia Espaiiola, ed. C. Carroll 
Marden, RFE, Anejo x (Madrid: Hernando, 1929). 

6The editor’s comment: ‘‘semejante, igual.’’ Marden’s text is quite similar: 
‘*Luego fue presta ella, traxo vn buen panno, / panno era de precio, nunca ujd 
su calanno; /echo melo de suso, dixo: ‘Non abras danno; / cuenta que te 
dormjste o que yoguiste en banno.’ ”’ 

7Here is Marden’s text: ‘‘Vn rico arcidiano bien de tierras estrannas, / 
acaescio essa fiesta entre essas conpannas; / bio grandes quirolas, progessiones 
tamannas / que njn oyo njn ujo otras destas callannas.’’ Notice that the graph 
callanno occurs likewise in the Libro de Alexandre, O, quatr. 874d. It would 
seem that a variant pronunciation with palatal / (in anticipation of palatal n) 
rather than a scribal error was involved. 

‘This and the following passage are quoted from La Vida de Santo Domingo 
a par Gonzalo de Berceo, ed. John D. Fitz-Gerald (Paris: &. Bouillon, 
904). 
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Podrian valer pocos dineros los sus peannos (Berceo, Vida de Santa Oria, 
quatr. 20).9 


Apareciolis luego una muy grant companna, 

En vestiduras albas fermosas por fazanna: 

Semeioli a Oria una cosa estranna, 

Ca nunca vido cosa de aquesta su calanna (Ibid., quatr. 52).1° 


Lo que Abrahan fizo, esso fue grant fazanna, 

Sinon de Iesu Cristo non sabemos calanna, 

Que leuo su fiiuelo a una grant montan[n|a, 

Por fer del sacrificio que fue cosa estranna (Berceo, Sacrificio de la misa, 
quatr. 202).11 


Sennor, ;por que nos tyenes a todos fuerte sanna? 

Por los nuestrros pecados non estrruyas Espanna, 

Perder se ella por nos semejarya fazanna, 

Que de buenos cristianos non abrya calanna (Poema de Fernan Gongalez, 
quatr. 544) 


Del rrey Alixandre dezirt’e yo su maiia: 

Es firme cauallero, trahe firmes conpaias, 

Non son tanto de muchas commo son estrafias, 

Bien creo que en el siglo non ave sus calaias (Libro de Alexandre, P, quatr. 
903) .13 


Dio el rey a la fija, por hir mas acompanyada, 

Licorides, ell ama que la auie criada; 

Diol muchas parteras mas huna meiorada, 

Que en el reyno todo no hauia su calanya (Libro de Apolonio, quatr. 259) .14 


9Marden’s manuscript reads as follows: ‘‘Desque mudo los dientes luego a 
pocos annos / pagauase muy poco de los seglares pannos; / uistio otros uestidos 
de los monges calannos, / podrian ualer pocos dineros los sus peannos.’’ See 
Cuatro poemas de Berceo (Milagros de la iglesia robada y de Tedéfilo y Vidas 
de Santa Oria y de San Millan): nuevo manuscrito de la Real Academia Es- 
panola, ed. C, Carroll Marden, RFF, Anejo 1x (Madrid: Hernando, 1928). 

10Marden’s text: ‘‘Aparesciolis luego vna muy grant conpanna, / en besti- 


duras albas fermosa por fazanna; /semeioli a Oria una cosa estranna, / ¢a 


nunca ujdo cosa daquesta su calanna.’’ 


11See Gonzalo de Berceo, El Sacrificio de la misa, ed. A. G. Solalinde (Ma- . 


drid: Residencia de estudiantes, 1913). 

12Poema de Fernan Gongalez: texto critico con introduccién, notas y glo- 
sario, ed. C. Carroll Marden (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1904). 
Marden’s gloss (p. 196): ‘‘semejante, igual.’’ Copies of the edition of this 
epic by R. Menéndez Pidal, printed in Madrid in 1936 (and soon to be re- 
issued), have not reached this country. 

13See El Libro de Alixandre: manuscrit esp. 488 de la Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale de Paris, ed. A. Morel-Fatio (Dresden: Gesellschaft fiir romanische 
Literatur, 1906), and Raymond S. Willis, Jr., El Libro de Alexandre: Texts 
of the Paris and of the Madrid Manuscripts, Prepared with an Introduction, 
Elliott Monographs, No. XXXII (Princeton-Paris, 1932). Here is the Old 
Leonese version of this passage (O, quatr. 874): ‘‘Del Rey Alexandre te dire 
yo sus mannas/es firme cauallero, trae buenas compannas, / non son tanto 
de muchas cuemo son estrannas, / bien creo que en el sieglo non an sus calla- 
nnas.’’ 

14Libro de Apolonio: An Old Spanish Poem, ed. C. Carroll Marden, 2 vols., 
Elliott Monographs, VI and XI-XII (Baltimore, Princeton, and Paris, 1917- 
1922). The editor offers no remark to this passage in his notes, but makes 
un interesting statement in the chapter on versification, with specific reference 
to this stanza (11, 30-31): ‘There is left in the manuscript a residuum of 
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Qn the etymology of calaio relatively few opinions have been 
voiced. Lanchetas, Fitz-Gerald, and Keller, who had an oppor- 
tunity to express their views, preferred to be silent.'® Cornu in a 
brief, yet widely read note suggested that calaio may have been 
formed from qudlis, in imitation of tamaiio < tam magnus.'* While 
Korting reconstructed the fantastic base *qudldnia,'* finding a fol- 
lower in Migica’® and, unfortunately, also in Menéndez Pidal,?° 
Meyer-Liibke, for a while, accepted Cornu’s theory.*! The chief 
weakness of this theory lies in the fact that the counterpart of 
tamano in the older language was quamaio (camano) < quam 
magnus, recorded by Keniston as late as the sixteenth century,” a 


seventeen examples that we must regard as assonance or as definitely irregular 
rhyme [footnote: while many of these verses are subject to possible or even 
probable emendation, they must be differentiated from the ‘‘serious errors’’ 
and ‘‘obvious corrections’’ of the first group] ... These seventeen irregular 
verses signify that less than three per cent of the stanzas of the poem show 
well-defined irregular rhyme as preserved in the much abused manuscript.’’ 
Editor’s gloss (11, 83): ‘‘igual.’’ 

15However, the connotation of calaio is easily suggested by the contexts 
and was accordingly recognized at an early date. See, e. g., F. Janer’s glossary 
to Poetas castellanos anteriores al siglo XV in the Biblioteca de autores es- 
paroles, (Madrid: Rivadeneyra, 1864), 559a, 572a. 

16R, Lanchetas, Gramdtica y vocabulario de las obras de Gonzalo de Berceo 
(Madrid: R. Academia Espaiiola, 1900), p. 193: calanno ‘‘igual, semejante, 
parecido, compaiero.’’ Only two, out of nine, passages in Berceo are regis- 
tered and no etymology is furnished, counter to the general practice of the 
compiler. See also J. Keller, Contribucién al vocabulario del Poema de Ali- 
zandre, Thesis, University of Zurich (Madrid, 1932), and John D. Fitz-Gerald’s 
glossary to his edition of Berceo’s Vida de Santo Domingo. Nor does there 
happen to be any mention of calaio in the etymological vocabulary appended 
to J. D. M. Ford’s Old Spanish Readings, Selected on the Basis of Critically 
Edited Texts (Boston: Ginn, 1911). 

17See Jules Cornu, Mélanges espagnols,’’ Romania, x11 (1884), 298. 

18sG, Korting, Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch (Paderborn: F. Sehé- 
ningh, 1891), No. 6536: ‘**QUALANIA, -AM, f. (qudlis) scheint die freilich 
ganz abnorm gebildete Grundform zu sein fiir span. calava ‘ Kigenschaft, Be- 
schaffenheit, Aehnlichkeit,’ vgl. D[ie]z, [p.] 435, s. v.; altspan. ist auch ein 
Adj. calanno ‘iihnlich, gleichartig’ vorhanden.’’ Repeated in the 2nd ed. (Pa- 
derborn, 1901) and in the 3rd ed. (Paderborn, 1907), No. 7627. 

19P, de Magica, Maraia del diccionario de la Academia (Madrid: V. Suarez, 
ca. 1897), p. 47. 

20R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramatica histérica espaiola, 6th ed. (Ma- 
drid: Espasa-Calpe, 1941), p. 128. Surely, this is one of the few hangovers 
from earlier editions in this otherwise indisputably excellent book. 

21W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, 4 vols. (Leipzig, 
1890-1902), 11, 603: ‘‘Eine eigentiimliche Anbildung an tamaso ist aspan. 
calano ‘ahnlich.’ ’? This opinion was expressed in 1894, ten years after the 
publication of Cornu’s note. Elsewhere in the same work (1, 352), Meyer-Liibke 
discussed the development qua- > ca- in catorec, calata, camaio, and the like. 
On this point of phonology, important also if the theory here advocated is 
accepted, see Menéndez Pidal’s Manual, p. 125. 

“2H. Keniston, The Syntax of Castilian Prose: The Sixteenth Century (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, [1937]), pp. 277, 291, who quotes the 
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formation which leaves no room, in the lexical system, for yet an- 
other analogical derivative. Other scholars developed ancient 
calaiio (and also more modern calaia ‘‘resemblance, pattern, qual- 
ity’’) directly from qudlis, without expressly assuming interference 
by another word. This opinion has been shared by Monlau,”* Diez,”* 
Pagés,*® Alemany Bolufer,?® and Meyer-Liibke in his later writ- 
ings.*? Covarrubias and Cabrera made no pertinent statements ;** 
the Diccionario de Autoridades connected calaia with calamus 
under the flimsy pretext that the feathers of a bird were, as a rule, 
of one color; Barcia*® and Echegaray*’ adhered to this explanation. 
The compilers of recent Academy Dictionaries make the grotesque 
claim (inexcusable in view of the carefully sampled material avail- 
able to those responsible for the Diccionario Histérico) that calaii, 
identified in thirteenth-century texts, is based on the (much less 
ancient) substantive calaia, which they associate rather vaguely with 
qualis. None of these explanations is nearly satisfactory, because 
none takes into account the entire structure of the Hispano-Latin 
lexicon, into which the etymon sought for should fit, in order to be 
found truly convincing. 


following sentence from Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, Mechanica de Aristétiles: 
‘“Tamana se haze alguna vez la linea en que entramos se rebuelven quamaia la 
en que el menor circulo...se rebuelve.’’? That was the only example of quamajo 
encountered by the author. 

23P, F, Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua castellana (Buenos 
Aires: El Ateneo, 1941; reprint of the edition of 1881), p. 464. This dictionary 
goes back ultimately to the year 1851. 

24F, Diez, Htymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen Sprachen (Bonn: 
A. Marcus, 1853), p. 474: ‘‘Calaia ‘muster, eigenschaft,’ wohl von qudlis.’’ 
Repeated in the 5th ed., prepared by A. Scheler (Bonn, 1887), p. 435. Not 
discussed in Diez’s comparative grammar under the suffix -dncus. 

25A. de Pagés et al., Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana, 5 vols., U, 
5la. 

26J, Alemany Bolufer, Tratado de la formacién de palabras en la lengua 
castellana (Madrid: V. Suarez, 1920; reprint from BRAE), p. 26; somewhat 
differently phrased (like in the Academy Dictionary) in the same writer’s 
Diccionario de la lengua espaiola (Barcelona, 1917). 

27W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg: 
C. Winter, 1920), No. 6927; repeated in the third edition (Heidelberg, 1935). 
Due to a lapsus calami, Meyer-Liibke twice translated calaiio by ‘‘natural,”’ 
a meaning that adjective never had; only the corresponding substantive, at a 
much later date, is known to have signified ‘‘nature, essence of things.’’ 

*8Covarrubias’ reticence is excusable, since no other lexicographer of his 
time seems to have bothered to list the word. This argument no longer applies 
to the posthumous work of R. Cabrera, Diccionario de etimologias de la lengua 
castellana, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1837). 

29R. Barcia, Primer diccionario general etimolégico de la lengua espaiola, 
5 vols. (Barcelona, 1880-1894), 1, 693¢. 

30K, de Echegaray, Diccionario general etimolégico de la lengua espaiola, 
5 vols. (Madrid, 1887-1889), 11, 41b. 
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Under these circumstances, it appears justified to advance an- 
other hypothesis. It has long been known that Lat. aequdlis was 
subject to aphaeresis in the spoken language, like numerous other 
words beginning with e-,*! including Graeco-Latin episcopus.** 
Once deprived of its initial syllable, aequdlis was in acute danger 
of coinciding with the pronoun qudlis. To obviate this peril of 
homonymity,** speakers of Latin, in various portions of the Em- 


31Most Latin verbs introduced by the prefix ¢- have exchanged this forma- 
tive against a- (or else es-, des- ) in Spanish; see the pertinent section in V. 
Garcia de Diego, Contribucién al diccionario hispdnico etimolégico, RFE, Anejo 
2 (Madrid: Hernando, 1923), pp. 67-74. On Arag. rénego < ironicu, Leon. 
ronia ‘‘ojeriza, tirria’’ < irdnia, see L. Spitzer, RYE, xvi (1929), 173-174. 
Other examples are: hémicrdnia > Sp. migraiia ‘‘headache’’; ele?mosyna > 
Sp. limosna ‘‘alms’’; alaternu > Sp. ladierno, ladierna ‘‘\uckthorn’’; *ac- 
ceptordriu > Sp. cetrero ‘‘faleoner’’; *gemelliciu > Sp. mellizo ‘‘twin’’; 
apothéca > Sp. bodega ‘‘wine vault’’; epistoldriu > OSp. pistolero ‘‘epis- 
tler’’; eclésia > OSp. glesia ‘‘church’’; *errdtiwu > OSp. radio ‘‘ scattered?’ ; 
epithema > Sp. bizma ‘‘plaster’’; Emerita > Mérida; Aemilidnu > Millan; 
alabastru > Ptg. labastru; aduocdtu > OPtg. vogado ‘‘lawyer’’; imdgindre 
> OPtg. maginar ‘‘to fancy’’; Olisipona > Lisboa; acimen > Ptg. gume 
‘*sharpness’’; eclipse > Ptg. cris ‘‘solar eclipse’’; *inodiu > Ptg. (e)nojo 
‘‘grief, worry’’; occdsione > OPtg. cajom ‘‘accident’’; trdcundia > OPtg. 
rigonha ‘‘wrath’’; hebdomada > OPtg. doma(a) ‘‘week.’’ See V. Garcia de 
Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica castellana (Burgos, 1914), p. 28; F. 
Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana (Halle a. S.: M. Nie- 
meyer, 1913), pp. 27-28; R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramatica histérica 
espanola (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1941), p. 73; J. Huber, Altportugiesisches 
Elementarbuch (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1933), pp. 58, 66, 68; E. B. Williams, 
From Latin to Portuguese (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1938), pp. 102-103. For further material, see A. Castro, Glosarios latino- 
espanoles, p. lxvii (eclipse > cripsy, crise, cris) ; P. Sanchez Sevilla, ‘‘ El habla 
de Cespedosa de Tormes,’’ RFE, xv, 142: Ziquiel, Duvijes, lastica, quivocarse, 
clisarse; D. Alonso’s commentary to G. Vicente, Tragicomedia de Don Duardos, 
pp. 183-184; Dicc. Hist., 1, 988 b: cepto ‘‘excepto’’ (EHstatutos de Zaragoza, 
ed. 1625), and my forthcoming essay on the blend of aterecerse and (ic) tericia, 
Cetrero has been derived also from cetro < sceptrum, see Dice. Hist., u, 1032a. 

It is noteworthy that in French and in Italian, prefix change seems to have 
protected the offshoots of aequdlis from aphaeresis. Compare, beside thoroughly 
vernacular OFr. ivel, forms like Angl.-Norm. ingal, OProv. engual, e(n)gal, 
Bearn. engoaw and esgoal, Land. ehgaw; Sass. enguale, Piac. ingual, OGen. 
enguar, OVen. engual. See W. von Wartburg, Franzosisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch: eine Darstellung des galloromanischen Wortschatzes (Bonn, 
1928- ), 1, 44a; and A. Pace, ‘‘Old French ivel, igal, alternative forms for 
égal,’’ Medium Acvum, 1x, 23-25. 

82Cf, bispo (Milagros, quatr. 706b; Santo Domingo, quatr. 209a) ; bispalia 
(Milagros, quatr. 712¢; Santo Domingo, quatr. 129a; San Laurengio, quatr. 
3a); bispadgo (Fuero Juzgo); bispete and bispiello (D. Juan Manuel, El 
Libro de la caza, chap. iii) ; most of these examples are quoted Diccion. Histér., 
Il, 234a. Vispo occurs in a charter issued at Burgos in 1179; see Oelschliger’s 
Word List, p. 142b. On OLeon. bispo, pispo, see E, Staaff, Etude sur l’ancien 
dialecte léonais d’aprés des chartes du XIIIe siécle (Uppsala: Almqvist & Wik- 
sell, 1907), p. 214. On Ptg. bispote, which shows a departure of meaning, see 
L. Spitzer, RFE, xvi (1929), 148. 

33On homonymity as a factor of linguistic change in Spanish, see the forth- 
coming article ‘‘Old Spanish assechar and Its Variants,’’ to appear in His- 
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pire, proceeded to amplify (ae)qudlis, as the less current, hence 
more vulnerable, of the two rivals, by adding on an apposite suffix. 

Through adjunction of -iuwus,** it was possible thenceforth to dis- 
tinguish between pronominal qudlis and adjectival *qudliuus ; the 
latter type clearly survives in Ital. gualivo, Engad. gualif, Friul. 
ualif as well as in Ptg. galivar ‘‘to shape.’”** These relics have been 
assembled by Meyer-Liibke (REW* No. 238) and point to the 
existence of an incontrovertible prototype. Notice the coincidence 
of Portugal in the extreme West with a wide portion of Central 
Romance territory within and south of the Alpine zone: this pat- 
tern of areal distribution indicates an early rise of the formation, 
prior to the disintegration of the Empire in the fifth century.” 
The absence of *(ae)qualiuus from Provencal, Catalan, and Cas- 
tilian (that is, those languages which constitute the geographic 
bridge between Portuguese on the one and Italian and Raeto- 
Romance on the other hand) excludes the possibility that 
*(ae)qualiuus may have come into existence in Northern France 
and spread, under the Carolingians, toward the southwest (Iberian 
Peninsula) and the southeast (Apennine Peninsula). 

It is known that in late spoken Latin the suffix -twus was keenly 
rivaled by -dneus; witness, in Old French, such traces of this com- 
petition as the coéxistence of soutif and soutain ‘‘solitary.’’** If 
we add to this that -dneus enjoyed special popularity in [bero- 
Romance,** is it too bold to conclude that calaio goes back to 


panic Review. On the collision of trahere and trddere in Spanish, see L. Spitzer, 
‘“Cas d’homonymie génante en espagnol,’? RFE, xvi (1929), 173-174. 

34On this suffix, see the essay, ‘‘The Development of -7uu in Latin and Ro- 
mance,’’? Language, xvi1 (1941), 99-118. 

35Here is the definition of C. de Figueiredo, Novo Diciondrio da Lingua 
Portuguesa, 3rd ed., 1, 924-925: ‘‘tornar apropriado, dar o devido feitio a, 
tracejar.’’ For a different interpretation of Ptg. galivar and Mall. escalivar, 
see AR, vi, 494. 

36A similar, though not identical pattern is seen in the case of trigar < 
trieadri, tricdre; see Univ. Calif. Public, Ling., 1, 227-296. 

378ee French soutif ‘Solitary,’ MLQ, ut (1942), 621-646. 

3sNumerous words clearly contain the suffix -aio which is an outgrowth of 
Lat. -dneus: abrigaiio, calcano (also calcaiiar, varcaial), cestano, entraias (also 
OSp. lomentranno, which survives in Sal. mentraias ‘lungs of an animal,’’ 
momentraios ‘‘bowels of a hog,’’ unnecessarily connected with menudo by 
V. Garcia de Diego, RFE, 1x [1922], 146, who found a supporter in Meyer- 
Liibke, REW3 No. 4487), estraio, foraio (> huraio, conceivably under the 
influence of hurén), montaia, peaio, peldaio (explained as a cross of peddlis 
and peddneus by Menéndez Pidal, ‘‘ Etimologias espaiiolas,’’ Romania, XXIx 
[1900], 362), sopitano, soterraio, susaio, travesaio, To these must be added 
patraiia, originally pastraia (Libro de buen amor, El Corbacho) < *pasto- 
rdnea ‘‘story circulated among shepherds, fabulous tale,’’ ef. synonymous 
pastija (J. Ruiz), originally pastrija (Bereeo) < *pastorilia. As will be shown 


| 
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*(ae)qudldneus, another formation coined to avoid the conflict of 
homonyms resulting from the aphaeresis of aequdlis? The coinage 
of *(ae)qualdneus, in comparison with *(ae)qudaliuus, may be 
labeled as a territorially more limited attempt to overcome the 
ambiguity of (ae)qudlis. While it is hazardous to pronounce on the 
chronological sequence of events so remote, *(ae)qudlaneu > 
calano may easily represent a more archaic type than *(ae)qudli- 
uu >g(u)alivo, showing as it does the stem of aequdlis affected by 
aphaeresis before the sonorization of the medial surd. In this 
connection, one remembers Menéndez Pidal’s assertion that the 
focal point of the sonorization was the northwest of the Peninsula.*® 
In a broader perspective, W. von Wartburg also sees the inhabitants 
of the westernmost portion of the Empire as the initiators of this 
change.*° 

There are several distinct advantages to the explanation here 
propounded over the earlier hypotheses. First, calaio, placed 
against what is here held to be its proper background, loses its 
attribute of arbitrariness or ‘‘queerness,’’ to use Ko6rting’s and 
Meyer-Liibke’s word, since the necessity for its rise becomes visible. 
Second, the meaning of the word in all passages quoted (‘‘equal, 
similar, peer, companion,’’ as has been the consensus of opinion of 
all expounders of medieval texts) fits perfectly into the configura- 
tion of the word family of aequdlis. Third, and perhaps most im- 
portant: ‘‘similar, equal to’’ was invariably expressed by Berceo 
and his contemporaries by means of calaio de (Milagros, quatr. 
352d, 700d; Santa Oria, quatr. 20c, 52d; Fernan Gongalez, quatr. 
544d) ; no other construction is attested. Now, in Classical Latin 
similis and its synonyms (including pdr and aequdlis) were pre- 
ferably constructed with the genitive, occasionally also with the 
dative.*: If we admit that constructions in Romance involving the 
in a forthcoming study, pa(s/traia gave rise to fazaia, OPtg. facanha ‘‘ fan- 
tastic report, miracle, event, deed.’? 

There are also words of Germanic ancestry ending in -afo, -afia: cucana 
(which penetrated from Old French with the vogue of goliardic literature), 
guadana, tacaio. Words of disputed origin include cizana, maraiia (beside 
rare baraia), pestaia, rebano (anciently also rabaiio). The popularity of the 
termination is exemplified by the change of animdlia into semi-learned alimaia. 

39R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espanol: estado lingiiistico de la Pen- 
insula Ibérica hasta el siglo XI, 2nd ed. (Madrid: Hernando, 1929), pp. 247- 
265. 

40W. von Wartburg, Die Ausbildung der romanischen Volker (Halle a. 8.: 
M. Niemeyer, 1939), pp. 55-56. 

41According to preceptive grammarians, the genitive conveyed the idea of 
perfect, the dative that of partial or approximate similarity. According to F. 
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use of the preposition de ordinarily are outgrowths of the Latin 
genitive, calaio de, retraced to *(ae)qudlaneus, would testify to 
the persistence of an interesting syntactic archaism. 

Conceivably a century after the disappearance of calaio from 
the literary idiom there emerged in the available records the sub- 
stantive calana ‘‘similarity, pattern, model, class, sort, ilk,’’ which 
may well theretofore have lived subterraneously, without con- 
spicuous representation in the written language. Calafia, inciden- 
tally, never attained to any importance within the standard lexicon 
of Spanish, as follows from its exclusion from the dictionaries of 
Nebrija, Chr. de las Casas, Sanchez de la Ballesta, C. Oudin, Sir 
Richard Percivale and J. Minsheu, L. Franciosini, Captain J. 
Stevens, and even F. Sobrino (even in the edition of Brussels, 
1744, published after the appearance of the Diccionario de Auto- 
ridades, in which the word was registered). The semantic bridge 
between calaio ‘‘equal’’ and calaia ‘‘resemblance, model’’ is clear ; 
the other significations of calaiia are evidently derivative. The fol- 
lowing array of examples illustrates the range of meanings of 
calana and testifies to its survival into modern Spanish :** 


Piensse vuestro coragén, /en lo que mejor se apafia,/e vos por esa calaia / 
moved alguna ly¢ién, (Alfonso Alvarez de Villasandino, ‘‘ Respuesta a Ferrant 
Manuel,’’ in the Cancionero de Baena |Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1860], I, 
256); toda gente bien guisada y de buena calana (Tercera crénica general, ed. 
1541, part IV, fol. 252); de esta calaia son los lisongeros cerca de los reyes 
(D. Gracidin, Morales de Plutarco, ed. 1571, fol. 135); partes del melon 
/ los mequetrefes de Espafia / buen olor, buena calaia, / y estas dos las mismas 
son / que hacen buena a la mujer (Lope de Vega [1562-1635], Comedias, BAE, 
XXXIV, 291c); ; Tia? /Si fuera tia del Papa/no la enamorara yo / donde 
hay gorronas.— Aguarda; / que aqui sale el escudero.— / De gran simple es 


Sommer, Latcinische Schulgrammatik (Frankfurt a. M.: M. Diesterweg, 1920), 
p. 88, this construction merely represents a special case of the objective geni- 
tive: similis alicuius is based on simuldre aliquem. If so, the very common se- 
quence su calaiio may be said to perpetuate Lat. sui similis (aequdlis). On yet 
other theories concerning the syntax of this word group, see J. Ph. Krebs and 
J. H. Sehmalz, Antibarbarus der lateinischen Sprache, 7th ed. (Bale: B. 
Schwabe, 1905-1907), 1, 112; U1, 576-577. Perhaps the most authoritative state- 
ment in recent years has been J. B. Hofmann’s, in Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische 
Grammatik, 5th ed. (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1928), p. 404: ‘‘ Bei similis diirfte 
das Nebeneinander von Genitiv (entstanden durch Substantivierung) und Dativ 
(entsprechend dem zugrundeliegenden Verbalbegriff) ererbt sein . . .; doch 
kennt Plautus nur die Genitivkonstruktion, der Dativ begegnet altlateinisch 
nur vereinzelt ... und in guter Zeit auch spiiter, abgesehen von kiinstlichen 
Stilisten wie Sallustius . .. fast nur in Sondertypen ... Bei par begegnet 
der Dativ neben dem Genitiv bereits seit Plautus, er iiberwiegt bei den Kom- 
posita (im- com- ). Beide Kasus hat seit Cicero (in)aequdlis.’’ 

42The examples here given have been extracted from the Diccionario His- 
térico, but checked against the original source, wherever feasible, and usually 
cited in more liberal excerpts. Some of the material on the hat called calanés 
and on the fan called calaiia I owe to Pagés. 
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la calana (A. Moreto [1618-1669], Comedias, BAE, XXXIX, 61b); aunque 
todavia pueden atraparme en el camino muchas aventuras de todas calainas 
(D. de Torres Villarroel [1693-1770], Obras, ed. 1794, XV, 203) ; lo que ahora 
te encargo, es que no hagas caso de las maximotas de vuestro padre maestro 
fray Prudencio, ni de las de otros de su calaia (Pe. J. F. de Isla, Historia del 
famoso predicador Fray Gerundio de Campazas {1758-1770}, III, ii; BAE, 
XV, 147b); pasién,/ mujer, ni qué calabaza! /Cuidado que .. . 
; Donde has visto / pasiones de esa calaiia? (L. F. de Moratin, El Barén [1803], 
II, vi; BAE, II, 385e); y esta el mundo de calaia / que al humilde le despre- 
cian /y al soberbio le regalan (D. Ramon de la Cruz [1731-1794], Sainetes, 
ed. 1843, II, 204b); muchos electores hay de esta calaia (M. Bretén de los 
Herreros [1796-1873], Poesias, ed. 1883, V, 66). 


Calana is also the name of a town (of roughly ten thousand 

inhabitants) in the Andalusian province of Huelva. A special type 
of hats, known under various names (el sombrero de calana, el 
sombrero calanés, el calanés), was first manufactured in that town, 
becoming subsequently famous all over the country, hardly prior 
to the nineteenth century :** 
Vemos mas de un sefior titulado ataviarse con zamarra y sombrero calaiés (M. 
Bretén de los Herreros) ; corria [viz. el quimico] las calles con sombrerillo de 
calaia y agraciado marsellés (R. de Mesonero Romanos [1803-1882]); en 
ocasiones, por Ultimo, no falt6 quien se propasase a tender la paiiosa a modo de 
alfombra o a tirar el sombrero calaiés a sus plantas para que ella le hollara 
y pisoteara (J. Valera [1827-1905]); y quitandose el calai¢s y tremolando por 
alto, exclam6é en medio de la Plaza con un fervor y un gracejo indescriptibles 
(P. A. de Alarc6n [1833-1891], El niio de la bola, ed. 1880, p. 324). 

An inexpensive type of fans (abanico de calajia), in use as early 
as the second half of the eighteenth century, also derives its name 
from that same town, as has been observed by Monlau :*4 


Cémpreme usté un abanico. /—; Qué tentacién tan malvada! /;Un abanico 
que cuesta, / aunque sea de calaia / un real! (J. I. Gonzalez del Castillo [1763- 
1800], Obras, ed. 1845, IV, 79); le he pronosticado que veremos su traslado 
en los abanicos de calaia, que es el apogeo del aura popular (Ferndn Caballero 
[1796-1877], Un verano en Bornos, ed. 1905, p. 239). 


Has *(ae)qudldneu left any trace in Portuguese? There exists a 
Portuguese formation canho, also canhoto, in Southern Brazil 


48The following descriptions of this Andalusian hat have been found in 
dictionaries: ‘‘Aplicase este nombre a ciertos sombreros pequeiios, redondos 
y con el ala vuelta en forma de cazuela, que usan los labriegos y gente del 
pueblo en varias provincias’’ (Echegaray, 11, 41); ‘‘dicese del sombrero de 
ala vuelta hacia arriba, y copa baja, mds estrecha por la parte superior que 
por la inferior,’’ see Alemany Bolufer, p. 301b. 

‘4Here are some descriptions of this fan: ‘‘abanico, muy basto y barato, 
con varillaje de cafia’’ (Alemany Bolufer, loc. cit.) ; ‘‘abanico de bajo precio, 
cuyo pais, de papel comin, esté montado en un varillaje de caiia; por su 
baratura se usa mucho en ciertos pueblos de Andalucia’? (Eneicl. Univ. Ilustr., 
xX, 549). Pagés (11, 51a) quotes José Ma. Sharbi as saying: ‘‘El abanico 
calaia . . . tisase mucho en Andalucia, y suele ser de tan corta duracién que 
ha dado lugar a la frase proverbial: ‘Como los abanicos de calaia, que se 
rompe el papel y queda la caiia!’’ 
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canhoteiro, meaning ‘‘left, left-handed’’; it can be documented 
from Francisco Manuel de Melo, Apélogos Dialogais : ‘‘De continuo 
os bayxos pagam os encontros dos altos, que he justica de canhotos, 
ou esquerda justica.’’** At a later date, Filinto used canhota for 
‘left hand.’’** On the etymology of canho, canhoto (in this ae- 
ceptation) only poorly substantiated conjectures have been made. 
F. Diez, F. A. Coelho, and J. Moreira thought of a Celtic base kamm 
‘‘curved’’; G. Koérting and C. de Figueiredo posited an adjective 
*canius, from canis ‘‘dog’’; Nascentes remained undecided ; Meyer- 
Liibke, for a while, believed in the existence of an adjective *can- 
nius, from canna ‘‘cane’’ (REW' No. 1605), but subsequently 
canceled that base (not wholly conjectural, since canneus is on 
record) and reverted to the position of Korting (REW* No. 
1595a).47 Would it be too bold to assume that in the West 
* (ae) qualdneus first developed the meaning ‘‘ambidextrous,’’ which, 
at a later stage, yielded to ‘‘left-handed’’ ?** 


45See Fr. Domingos Vieira, Grande Diciondrio Portugués, U1, 80c. 

46C, de Figueiredo, op. cit., 1, 361. 

470n these theories, see A. Nascentes, Diciondrio Etimoldégico da Lingua 
Portuguesa (Rio de Janeiro, 1932), p. 148. 

48Canhoto has for centuries been a favorite nickname in Portugal. See J. 
Leite de Vasconcelos, Antroponimia Portuguesa (Lisbon: Imprensa Nacional, 
1928), pp. 180, 193, 196. 
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important reviews in the current year. We are indebted to the fol- 
lowing for contributing reviews or comments: Carlos Baker, G. E. 
Bentley, Ernest Bernbaum, D. F. Bond, W. R. Keast, Herman W. 
Liebert, E. L. McAdam, Jr., Moody E. Prior, Rufus Putney, Mau- 
rice J. Quinlan, René Wellek, Lois Whitney. We wish to thank 
James L. Clifford for contributing titles and for other aid.? 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American historical review 

EHR English historical review 

ELH ELH, A journal of English literary history 
HLQ Huntington Library quarterly 

JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 
JHI Journal of the history of ideas 

JMH Journal of modern history 


1The year of a review is 1947 unless otherwise specified. 
2The editors will be grateful to scholars for reprints or notices of their 
publications. 
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MLN Modern language notes 
MLQ Modern language quarterly 
MLR Modern language review 
MP Modern philology 
NGQ Notes and queries 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological quarterly 
RES Review of English studies 
SP Studies in philology 
TLS Times literary supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Anderson, R. C. ‘‘Kighteenth-century books on shipbuilding, rig- 
ging and seamanship.’’ Mariner’s mirror, xxxut (1947), 218-25. 

Beresford, Maurice W. ‘‘ Bibliographical aids to research: x1. Min- 
utes of enclosure commissions.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, xxi (1947, for May and Novy. 1946), 59-69. 

Besterman, Theodore. A world bibliography of bibliographies and 
of bibliographical catalogues, calendars, abstracts, digests, in- 
dexes, and the like. Vol.1: A-I/. 2nd edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged throughout. London: Privately printed by the author, 
1947. Pp. xxviii + 725. 

Bond, Donald F.; Carriére, Joseph M.; and Seeber, Edward D. 
‘Anglo-French and Franco-American studies: a current bib- 
liography.’’ Romanic review, xxxvut (1947), 97-116. 

Brigham, Clarence 8S. History and bibliography of American news- 
papers, 1690-1820. 2 vols. Worcester, Mass.: American Anti- 
quarian Society, 1947. 

Carty, James, and others (eds.). ‘‘ Writings on Irish history, 1945.”’ 
Trish historical studies, v (1946), 147-70. 

Craig, Hardin, and others (eds.). ‘‘ Recent literature of the Renais- 
sance: a bibliography.’’ SP, xuiv (1947), 265-452. 

Derby, Raymond J. ‘‘The Romantic movement: a selective and 
critical bibliography for the year 1946.’’ ELH, xiv (1947), 1-49. 

Frewer, Louis B. Bibliography of historical writings published in 
Great Britain and the Empire, 1940-1945. Edited for the Brit- 
ish National Committee of the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences. Oxford: Blackwell, 1947. Pp. xx + 346. 

Friedman, Arthur, and Landa, Louis A. ‘‘ English literature, 1660- 
1800: a current bibliography.’’ PQ, xxv1 (1947), 97-146. 

Greenough, Chester Noyes. A bibliography of the Theophrastian 
character in English with several portrait characters. Prepared 
for publication by J. Milton French. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1947. Pp. xii + 347. 

Hayward, John. English poetry: a catalogue of first and early edi- 
tions of works of the English poets from Chaucer to the pres- 
ent day, exhibited by the National Book League. Cambridge: 
At the University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. x + 
140. 
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‘*Historical research for university degrees in the United Kingdom, 
1940-1945.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
Thesis supplement, No. 9, June, 1947. Pp. 26. 

Jackson, William A. ‘‘The Carl T. Keller collection of Don Quiz- 
ote.’” Harvard Library bulletin, 1 (1947), 306-10. 


Information concerning two unrecorded English serial editions of 1725 and 
1726. 


‘“The Luke Howard collection of MSS.’’ Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society, xxxvut (1946), 32-46. 

MSS of the seventeenth century and later relating to the Quakers now in 
the Friends House Library, London. 

Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘Anglo-German literary bibliography for 
1946.”’ JEGP, (1947), 295-96. 

“‘Répertoire bibliographique, année 1947.’’ Revue philosophique 
de Louvain, Vol. xiv, supplément (Feb. 1947). Pp. 163. 

Roberts, Stanley. ‘‘Captain Cook’s voyages: a bibliography of the 
French translations, 1772-1800.’ Journal of documentation, 1 
(1947), 160-76. 

Sarton, George, and others. ‘‘Seventieth critical bibliography of 
the history and philosophy of science and of the history of civili- 
zation (to January 1947).’’ Isis, xxxvur (1947), 184-282. 

See particularly pp. 202-12. 

Skard, Sigmund. The use of color in literature: a survey of re- 
search. (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. xc, No. 3.) Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 
1946. Pp. 163-249. 

Rev. by H. C. Lancaster in MLN, Lx, 142-43. 

Weed, Katherine Kirtley, and Bond, Richmond Pugh. Studies of 
British newspapers and periodicals from their beginning to 
1800: a bibliography. (Studies in philology, Extra ser., No. 2.) 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, Dec., 1946. 
Pp. vi + 233. Cf. PQ, xxv1, 99-100. 

~“_~ by Donald F. Bond in MP, xiv, 65-66; by W. T. Laprade in AHR, 

LI, 155. 

Wellek, René. ‘‘Studies of eighteenth century literature, 1938- 
1945.’’ Erasmus, 1 (1947), 658-76. 


II, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Brandenburg, Alice Stayert. ‘‘ English education and neo-classical 
taste in the eighteenth century.’’ MLQ, vim (1947), 174-93. 
Calkin, Homer L. ‘‘ American influence in Ireland, 1760 to 1800.’’ 

Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography, uxx1 (1947), 
102-20. 
Clark, G. N. The wealth of England from 1496 to 1760. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 199. 
Rev. by N. S. B. Gras in AHR, ui, 155-56. 
Collinson Black, R. D. ‘‘ Economie studies at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin — I.’’ Hermathena, uxx (1947), 65-80. 
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Connell, K. H. ‘‘The population of Ireland in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’’ Economic history review, xv1 (1946), 111-24. 

Edwards, Averyl. Frederick Lowis, Prince of Wales, 1707-1751. 
London: Staples Press, 1947. 

Fussell, G. E. The old English farming books from Fitzherbert to 
Tull, 1523-1730. London: Crosby Lockwood, 1947. Pp. 141. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 2, p. 389. 

Heal, Sir Ambrose. The signboards of old London. London: Bats- 
ford, 1947. 

Hole, Christina. English home-life, 1500-1800. London: Batsford, 
1947. 

Lindenov, Christopher. The first Triple Alliance: the letters of 
Yhristopher Lindenov, Danish envoy to London, 1668-1672. 
Translated and edited with a historical introduction by Walde- 
mar Westergaard. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 528. 

Little, Bryan. The building of Bath, 47-1947. London and Toronto: 
Collins, 1947. Pp. 176. 

McCraken, J. L. ‘‘Irish parliamentary elections, 1727-68.’’ Irish 
historical studies, v (1947), 209-30. 

McDowell, R. B., and Webb, D. A. ‘‘ Courses and teaching in Trinity 
College, Dublin, during the first 200 years.’’ [Termathena, Ux1x 
(1947), 9-30. 

MacGregor, G. ‘‘Public schools in the eighteenth century.’’ Quar- 
lerly review, CCLXXxv (1947), 580-91. 

Marshall, Leon Soutierre. The development of public opinion in 
Manchester, 1780-1820. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1946. Pp. x + 274. 

Mason, John. ‘‘Conditions in the Highlands after the ’Forty-five.’”’ 
Scottish historical review, xxvt (1947), 134-46. 

Mullett, Charles F. ‘‘Some ‘Paradoxes’ of the ‘Glorious Revolu- 
tion’.’’ HLQ, x (1947), 317-22. 

Prints from a manuscript twenty-two ‘‘ Paradoxes’’ written ‘‘about 1692/3 
by an ardent Jacobite.’ 

Myers, Robert Manson. Early moral criticism of Handelian ora- 
torio. Williamsburg, Va.: Manson Park Press, 1947. Pp. 55. 
The Oxford almanack, 1674-1946. With an introduction by Helen 

M. Petter. Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 65. 

Petrie, Charles. ‘‘The Jacobite war in Ireland, 1688-1691.’ New 
English review, xv (1947), 48-53. 

Roberts, Penfield. The quest for security, 1715-1740. (The rise of 
modern Europe, edited by William L. Langer.) New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. x + 300. 

Rev. by Arthur M. Wilson in A//R, Lin, 102-4. 

Robertson, Sir Charles Grant. Chatham and the British Empire. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton for the English Universities Press, 
1946. Pp. 200. 
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Sherwin, Oscar. ‘‘An eighteenth century Beveridge planner.’’ 

AHR, un (1947), 281-90. 
On Patrick Colquhoun. 

Stryker, Lloyd Paul. Mor the defense: Thomas Erskine, the most 
enlightened liberal of his times, 1750-1823. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, 1947. Pp. xi + 624. 

Sutherland, L. 8. ‘‘The East India Company in eighteenth-cen- 
tury politics.’’ Economic history review, xvu (1947), 15-26. 


Tayler, Henrietta. ‘‘John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich.’’ Scot- 
tish historical review, xxv (1947), 64-74. 

Villainy detected: being a collection of the most sensational true 
crimes and the most notorious real criminals that blotted the 
name of Britain in the years 1660 to 1800. By various hands. 
The whole collected together and embellished with observations 
historical, moral, and critical by Lillian de la Torre. New York 
and London: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1947. Pp. xii + 243. 


Some of the accounts are contemporary; others are by nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century writers. 


Willcox, William B. ‘‘British strategy in America, 1778.’’ JMH, 
x1x (1947), 97-121. 


III. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Allen, Phyllis. ‘‘The Royal Society and Latin America as reflected 
in the Philosophical transactions, 1665-1730.’’ Isis, xxxvil 
(1947), 132-38. 

Baker, Frank. ‘‘Methodism and the 45 rebellion.’? London quar- 
terly and Holborn review, cuxxu (1947), 325-33. 


Burtt, Ruth G. ‘‘ Quaker books in the 18th century.’’ Journal of the 
Friends’ Historical Society, xxxvin (1946), 7-18. 

Cadbury, Henry J. ‘‘Penn, Collinson and the Royal Society.’’ Bul- 
letin of Friends’ Historical Association, xxxvi (1947), 19-24. 


Collins Baker, C. IH. ‘‘Sir James Thornhill as Bible illustrator.’’ 
HLQ, x (1947), 323-27. 
On illustrations for the Oxford Bible of 1717. 
Cone, Carl B. ‘‘English reform ideas during the French Revolu- 
tion.’’ Southwestern social science quarterly, xxvut (1947), 368- 
84. 


Coomer, Duncan. English dissent under the early Hanoverians. 
London: Epworth Press, 1947. Pp. xiii + 136. 

Grene, Marjorie. ‘‘On some distinctions between men and brutes.’ 
Ethics, (1947), 121-27. 


Considers Hobbes and Hume, among others. 
Humphreys, A. R. ‘‘The eternal fitness of things: an aspect of 
eighteenth century thought.’’ MLR, xu (1947), 188-98. 
McCloy, Shelby T. ‘‘Rationalists and religion in the eighteenth 
century.’’ South Atlantic quarterly, xuvi (1947), 467-82. 
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McDowell, R. B. ‘‘The problem of religious dissent in Ireland, 1660- 
1740.’’ Bulletin of the Irish Committee of Historical Sciences, 
No. 40, Nov., 1945. 

Mumford, Norman W. ‘‘The organization of the Methodist Church 
in the time of John Wesley.’’ London quarterly and Holborn 
review, CLXX1 (1946), 35-40, 128-35. 

Oppenheimer, Jane M. New aspects of John and William Hunter. 
With a foreword by Fenwick Beekman, M.D. (Historical Li- 
brary, Yale Medical Library, publication No. 12) New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1946. Pp. xviii + 188. 

Rev. by Owen H. Wagensteen in AHR, ui, 779. 


Randall, Helen W. ‘‘The rise and fall of a martyrology: sermons 
on Charles I.’’ HLQ, x (1947), 135-67. 


In this excellent, carefully-documented article Professor Randall traces the 
long and curious history of the thirtieth-of-January sermon from its inception 
to its demise. When the Restoration Parliament provided by statute that Jan- 
uary 30th be ‘‘an anniversary day of fasting and humiliation’’ to commemo- 
rate the murder of Charles I, its action only gave legal sanction to the already 
developed cult of the Royal Martyr; but the way was opened for a special 
type of sermon which lent itself to violence and partisanship. Until the Revo- 
lution of 1688 Anglican clergymen used the day for invective against the 
regicides and for eulogy of Charles [, with such attendant themes as the divine 
right of kings, non-resistance, and passive obedience. When James II came 
to the throne, the Churchmen found increasing difficulty in justifying the 
divine right of a Catholic monarch who seemed bent on destroying the An- 
glican Establishment; and no small amount of ingenuity was exercised to 
shift the occasion from a defence of absolutism to a defence of limited mon- 
archy. By and large the thirtieth-of-January sermons reflected the constitution- 
alism of the post-Revolution period, but there were always the Jacobite clerics 
to use the sermon for their purposes. In fact, as Professor Randall clearly 
shows, all groups recognized the sermon of the day as a medium for propa- 
ganda; and one can hardly go to a better source for every shade of political 
opinion, from extreme Jacobitism to ardent whiggism. 

It is rather strange that historians of political theory in treating the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries have given such cursory attention to the Jan- 
uary-thirtieth sermons since it is likely that, more than any other single factor, 
they were the means by which political ideas reached the masses. Professor 
Randall has supplied the deficiency in an article whose richness is in no way 
suggested by this brief and inadequate comment. I would eall attention to 
only one matter, a by-product of January thirtieth out of the province of 
this article yet bearing on it—the way in which preferment in the Anglican 
Church not infrequently depended on the kind of January-thirtieth sermon 
an aspiring cleric preached. I could list a number of churchmen whose for- 
tunes were determined by the zeal shown on that day rather less for the 
word of God and rather more for the ear of the politically powerful. Perhaps 
one instance will suffice — in an outpost of the Church: the Bishop of Killala 
in Ireland, Robert Clayton, regularly submitted his January-thirtieth sermons 
in advance to Lady Sundon, Mistress of the Robes to Queen Caroline; and 
after carefully revising any potentially dangerous doctrine detected by her 
Ladyship, his Lordship then delivered himself of the purified doctrine, to the 
edification of his auditors and, eventually, to his own advancement. Yet the 
Court could be tolerant and amused too, as it was by the antics of the Duchess 
of Buckingham who ostentatiously mourned and wept on January thirtieth — 
this same lady who received Lord Hervey, when he chanced to appear on that 
day to negotiate an alliance with her family, in a chair of state and in deep 
mourning, surrounded by waiting women similarly attired.— Louis A. LANDA. 
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‘John Ray’s forerunners.’’ Article in TLS, Aug. 16, 1947, p. 414. 
Concerned with Charles E. Raven’s English naturalists from Neckham to 

Ray. 

Tate, W. E. The parish chest: a study of the records of parochial 
administration in England. Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1946. Pp. x + 346. 

Whitley, W. T. ‘‘Seventh Day Baptists in England.’’ Baptist quar- 
terly, xm (1947), 252-58. 

Zirckle, Conway. ‘‘The theory of concentric spheres: Edmund Hal- 
ley, Cotton Mather, & John Cleves Symmes.’’ Isis, XxxXvil 
(1947), 155-59. 


IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Anon. Representations of the impiety and immorality of the Eng- 
lish stage (1704); and Anon., Some thoughts concerning the 
stage (1704). With an introduction by Emmett L. Avery. (Ser. 
mt: Essays on the stage, No. 2.) Augustan Reprint Society, 
March, 1947. 


Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘The dramatists in the theatrical advertise- 
ments, 1700-1709.’’ MLQ, vi (1947), 448-54. 

Aylward, J. D. ‘‘The Gentleman’s magazine.’’ Nd&Q, cxcn (1947), 
437. 

Concerning the ‘‘births, marriages, and deaths.’’ 

Babcock, R. W. ‘‘A note on genius, imagination and enthusiasm in 
some late eighteenth century periodicals.’’ N&Q, cxcnm (1947), 
93-95. 

A list of references. 

Babcock, R. W. ‘‘ Benevolence, sensibility and sentiment in some 

eighteenth-century periodicals.’’ MLN, uxn (1947), 394-97. 
Gives references to the three terms. 

Babcock, R. W. ‘‘English interest in Italy and Italian romantic 
criticism in the 15th century.’’ PQ, xxv1 (1947), 152-58. 

Bate, Walter Jackson. From classic to romantic: premises of taste 
in eighteenth-century England. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1946. Pp. vii + 197. Cf. PQ, xxvi, 105-6. 

Rev. by A. L. Humphreys in MLR, xiu, 509-11; by William Henry Irving 
in South Atlantic quarterly, xvi, 291-92; by Robert Shafer in MLN, Lxu, 

138-40; by James Edward Tobin in Thought, xxu, 166-69; by Earl R. Wasser- 

man in JEGP, Xvi, 224-25; by Frederick T. Wood in English studies, xxx 

(1948), 58-61. 

Beckwith, Frank. ‘‘The eighteenth-century proprietary libraries in 
England.’’ Journal of documentation, m1 (1947), 81-98. 

Bell, Charles C. ‘‘A history of Fairfax eriticism.’’ PMLA, Lx 
(1947), 644-56. 

Concerned in part with the Elizabethan poet’s reputation in the eighteenth 
century. 

Bogorad, Samuel Nathaniel. ‘‘The English history play in Restora- 
tion drama.’’ Summaries of doctoral dissertations submitted to 
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the Graduate School of Northwestern University . . . June-Sep- 
tember, 1946, x1v (1947), 5-10. 

Bronson, Bertrand H. ‘‘Personification reconsidered.’’ ELH, xiv 
(1947), 163-177. 

Brown, Wallace Cable. ‘‘The Near East in English drama, 1775- 
1825.’’ JEGP, (1947), 63-69. 


Butt, John. ‘‘Science and man in eighteenth-century poetry.’’ Dur- 
ham University journal, xxx1x (1947), 79-88. 

Christensen, Francis. ‘‘John Wilkins and the Royal Society’s re- 
form of prose style.’? MLQ, vu (1946), 179-87, 279-90. 

The aim of this article is to establish the position of John Wilkins as the 
leading figure behind the stylistic reforms of the Royal Society. The first 
section gives a good account of the complicated history of the composition 
and printing of Sprat’s History of the Royal Society and presents evidence 
for accepting Wilkins as the prime mover in getting the History written by 
Sprat and in compiling and organizing the material. Christensen suggests, in 
the second part, that the Society’s appointing of a committee ‘‘for improv- 
ing the English language’’ was inspired by the advocacy of such a move in 
the already written portions of the History, and that it was probably Wilkins 
who proposed its appointment. Christensen’s final argument takes the form 
of a comparison between the purposes and ideals, as described by Sprat, of 
the style adopted by the Society and Wilkins’ considerations of the problems 
of language in An essay toward a real character and a philosophical language 
and of pulpit eloquence in the earlier Ecclesiastes. By the time, however, that 
Wilkins’ writings on language appeared, there had been roughly a century of 
discussion of language and style from a variety of points of view. Consider- 
ing, therefore, the general level on which Sprat’s views on style are summar- 
ized, there is little weight to the parallels indicated between Wilkins and Sprat. 
This final argument adds practically no force to the chain of reasoning; i.e., 
that in view of Wilkins’ central position in shaping the History and of the 
possibility that he initiated the proposal to appoint a committee on language, 
it may be concluded that Wilkins was in a large measure responsible for the 
Society ’s concern with style and for the section in the History dealing with 
this matter, and that he influenced Sprat’s statement of the nature of the 
Society ’s reform. Christensen’s case is best made in the first two sections. — 
Moopy E. Prior. 

Davis, C. A. C. ‘‘John Rich as ‘Lun’.’’ N&Q, cxcm (1947), 222-24. 

Dédéyan, Charles. Montaigne chez ses amis anglo-saxons. 2 vols. 
(Etudes de littérature étrangére et comparée.) Paris: Boivin, 
[1946]. 

Rev. by Jean-Marie Carré in Revue de littérature comparée, xx1, 306-9; by 
Donald M. Frame in Romanic review, xxxvIill, 258-62. - 
Downer, Alan S. ‘‘Mr Dangle’s defense: acting and stage history. 

English Institute essays, 1946 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1947), pp. 159-90. 
Dobrée, Bonamy. English essayists. London: Collins, 1947. Pp. 48. 

Rev. in TLS, Mar. 29, p. 143. os 
Elledge, Scott. ‘‘The background and development in English criti- 

cism of the theories of generality and particularity.’’ PMLA, 


(1947), 147-82. 

This article is an exegesis of the famous passage in Rasselas in which Imlac 
enjoins the poet against numbering the streaks of the tulip, directing him 
to ‘‘neglect the minuter discriminations, which one may have remarked, and 
another neglected, for those characteristics which are alike obvious to vigilance 
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and carelessness.’’ With the precept expressed in this passage Elledge con- 
trasts the principle underlying Johnson’s praise of Thomson, in the Lives, 
as possessing the eye of the poet, ‘‘that distinguishes, in every thing pre- 
sented to its view, whatever there is on which imagination can delight to be 
detained,’’? and a mind ‘‘that at once comprehends the vast, and attends to 
the minute.’’ This praise Elledge interprets as resting on the premise that ex- 
cellence in poetry consists not in neglecting but in noting and using the 
minuter discriminations among things. Accordingly, he discerns a conflict be- 
tween the two statements, which he defines-as an unresolved opposition between 
‘‘the grandeur of generality and the power of particularity.’’ 


The novelty of Elledge’s article lies not so much in the detection of this 
particular ‘‘inconsistency,’’? which has long been a favorite topic among ex- 
pounders of Johnson, nor in his conclusion that the grandeur of generality 
was a part of a popular aesthetic rather than ‘‘an active principle of criti- 
cism’’ and that Johnson, as a man of taste, really thought the selection of 
appropriate particulars more important than not numbering the streaks of 
the tulip, for this kind of psychological explanation of theoretical inadequacy 
is also a common device in the literature on Johnson. The novelty of Elledge’s 
article lies instead in its method. Having posited that the words ‘‘general’’ 
and ‘‘particular’’ were ‘‘almost as useless and actually just as meaningless’’ 
for eighteenth-century critics as for modern students of the period (and why, 
one is prompted to ask, should anyone want to waste his time studying them 
if that is so?), Elledge says that even if the critics were confused and con- 
fusing in their use of ambiguous terms, they at least knew ‘‘the context of 
theory’’ to which the words belong (this seems a very charitable assumption 
to make about a group of critics whose ignorance has just been so sharply 
stated) ; the modern student, if he is to understand what a critic meant, must 
identify the context to which the terms belong. In the immediate context of 
the statement in Rasselas Elledge finds no great illumination on the terms 
general and particular, nor is greater help to be found in the context of the 
whole body of Johnson’s criticism. The important context for both terms, 
which Elledge defines primarily in relation to external nature, is the theory 
of the sublime, and Elledge brings forward texts from Longinus, Dennis, Ad- 
dison, John Baillie, and Burke to provide a background of discussion for 
Johnson’s views on the grandeur of generality; Johnson’s assertion of the 
importance of particular images is presented against passages from Longinus, 
Dennis, and Addison; and the greater apparent emphasis in Johnson’s later 
criticism on the power of particularity is inferentially explained by the influ- 
ence upon Johnson of four writers on the sublime active between 1759 and 
1781 — Kames, Ogilvie, Campbell, and Blair. 


Three aspects of this essay seem to me to call for special comment. 


In the first place, the texts which Elledge uses to establish the inconsistency 
with which his article is concerned are not happily chosen. Nothing in the 
praise of Thomson is inconsistent with Imlac’s remarks about the poet. Al- 
though the two passages seem to be opposed in the use of the common word 
‘minute’? — Imlae saying that poets are to neglect the ‘‘minuter discrimina- 
tions’? and Thomson being praised because he ‘‘attends to the minute’’ —- 
it is to be observed that Thomson attends to the minute even while he ‘‘com- 
prehends the vast,’’ that he has a ‘‘wide expansion of general views’’ (along 
With an ‘fenumeration of circumstantial varieties’’), and that he describes 
“extended scenes and general effects’? which bring before the reader ‘the 
whole magnificence of Nature.’’ Everything said of Thomson, indeed, may be 
comprehended under the two sides of Imlac’s remarks about the poet, that 
he is to observe and render in his work all of the vast diversity of nature and 


life, and that the rendering is to make nature and life both intelligible and 
vivid, 


This unhappiness in the selection and use of texts from Johnson is sympto- 
matic, in the second place, of a general defect in Elledge’s interpretation of 
his criticism. What is noticeable and significant in Johnson is the regularity 
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with which, in his earliest as in his latest work, he insists not upon the superi- 
ority of the general to the particular or of the particular to the general, but 
upon the necessary union and coexistence of both in literary works. Great 
writing for Johnson must be both general and particular, true and striking, 
uniform and varied, familiar and novel. His criticism is filled with varying 
formulations of the necessity of this balance of contrary qualities, as in Ras- 
selas and the Life of Thomson; equally common, since Johnson is a practical 
critic evaluating sometimes imperfect works, are attacks upon the merely gen- 
eral, as in Rambler No. 37, and the merely particular, as in the Life of Cowley. 
When Johnson appears to insist only on the general or the particular in art, 
it will be found, I think, that he is dealing with poets who err on one side 
or the other of the ideal balance; thus in Rambler No. 36, which Elledge uses, 
Johnson seems to suggest that generality is the prime desideratum in pastoral 
poetry, but the low estimate of modern pastorals rests on their failure to pro- 
vide interesting and particular variety; and in the Life of Cowley the con- 
demnation of particularization is designed to restore the general significance 
indispensable to poetic effect. Johnson’s views on the general and the par- 
ticular need to be explained, not explained away. 

This kind of explanation, in the third place, is not likely to follow from the 
kind of method used by Elledge. For what is wanted is a conception of the 
peculiar critical ends which Johnson had in view, of the special kinds of prob- 
lems he was led to treat, of the characteristic procedures he adopted in criti- 
cal argument, and of the relevance to these arguments, problems, and ends 
of the peculiar collocations and oppositions of terms in his work. It is pre- 
cisely this kind of particularity in analysis that the method adopted by Elledge 
is unsuited to reveal. His adoption of an opposition between generality and 
particularity as the focus of his analysis, and his simple extension of the con- 
text of statements by Johnson containing these words to include a group of 
critics so miscellaneous as Longinus, Dennis, Addison, and Blair concentrates 
attention on the material similarities of vocabulary and doctrine among critics 
but disregards the essential differences in ends, problems, and methods by 
which vocabulary becomes significant and doctrine intelligible. The most di- 
rectly relevant context for the interpretation of Johnson’s statements — the 
characteristic orientation and methods of his criticism, and the particular se- 
quences of argument he brings to bear on individual problems — is neglected 
in favor of a topical arrangement of parallel texts which, while it may lead 
the student familiar with Johnson to a more vivid appreciation of his position 
in one of the critical traditions in which he worked, does not explain the mean- 
ing or function in his writings of the terms general and particular. For this 
explanation Elledge is forced to resort to a conjecture about the supremacy 
of Johnson’s taste over his theory. W. R. KEast. 

Eaves, Thomas Cary Duncan. ‘‘Graphic illustration of the princ- 
pal English novels of the eighteenth century.’’ Harvard Um- 
versity Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: summaries of 
theses .. . for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 1943-1945 
(Cambridge: Published by the University, 1947), pp. 469-71. 

Finney, Gretchen L. ‘‘Eestasy and music in seventeenth-century 
England.’’ JHI, vin (1947), 153-86. 

Largely concerned with the early seventeenth century. 

Fitzgerald, Margaret M. First follow nature: primitivism in Eng- 
lish poetry, 1725-1750. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. 
Pp. x + 270. ; 

The author’s purpose in First follow nature was, in her words, ‘‘to examine 
a given portion of literature in the light of the wider implications of the con- 
cept [of primitivism]. I have tried to untangle the strands of primitivism ™ 
English poetry between the years 1725 and 1750... . The first section of this 
study surveys the strains of chronological and cultural primitivism to be found 
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in the poets’ verses. . . . The second section of the book deals with the poets’ 
use of Nature as a guide to their literary, aesthetic, and ethical judgments, 
and applies the vivere secundum naturam as a touchstone for interpreting 
poetic quarrels (all loud with appeals to Nature) that raged about landscapes, 
literature, and rules of life during the second quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Last scene of all, the Epilogue, brings together those conclusions indi- 
cated throughout the book about the primitivism of the major writers, Thom- 


_ son, Young, Akenside, Pope, Gray, and the Wartons. .. .’’ 


While the book does not change the interpretation of the early part of the 
century or add new ideas, it contributes a wealth of illustration in confirma- 
tion of already established points of view. Miss Fitzgerald is to be compli- 
mented on the range and freshness and pertinency of her material. The grow- 
ing interest in primitive man, in the wilder aspects of nature and in ruins, 
in the wonders of the telescope and microscope, in gardens, in genius, etc., 
are all richly and significantly illustrated. 

Furthermore, Miss Fitzgerald’s purpose of relating primitivism to other 
contemporary attitudes and trends cannot be too much commended, and one 
of her best contributions is the orientation which she gives this particular 
‘‘ism.’’ In the course of her correlations it is perhaps to be regretted that 
she tends to call too many things ‘‘ primitivism.’’ Surely relatedness is not the 
same as identity. When admiration for such diverse writers as Homer, Virgil, 
and Horace is lumped together as primitivism; when a desire for a rural re- 
treat for the purpose of contemplating the wonders of the new science is 
labeled primitivism, the term comes very near to being drained of all mean- 
ing. The eighteenth century itself was more discriminating than this. Homer 
was always the prime example of the primitive poet (or poets); Virgil and 
Horace were always contrasting sophisticated poets. Nevertheless the rela- 
tionships are still there in Miss Fitzgerald’s book, and a slight change in 
classification and chapter labels would restore the lost distinctions. 

First follow nature does not always avoid the pitfalls inherent in the type 
of study undertaken. When a scholar confines himself to a study of one genre 
in a very limited segment of time, the temptation is to approach that segment 
with a pattern of ideas already established by other scholars and find illus- 
trations of those ideas. If Miss Fitzgerald had worked more inductively from 
a range of material wider both in time and literary type she would doubtlessly 
have been more aware of philosophical distinctions that tend to become blurred 
in her discussion. This blurring of distinctions necessarily invalidates some of 
the inferences drawn from her illustrative material. I could cite many illus- 
trations, but I confine myself to two. 

First, in the section illustrating the distrust of Reason which helped to 
establish an Ethies of Feeling (Pt. 3, pp. 174 ff.), the author has failed to 
see that there were two separate functions of Reason involved and therefore 
two grounds for distrust —the epistemological and the psychological. The 
same writers, witness Pope and Swift, might at one and the same time and 
quite consistently be rationalists so far as their ethical thought was concerned 
and anti-intellectualists. Miss Fitzgerald draws her illustrations without dis- 
crimination from both sources and confuses reason thought of as the faculty 
of knowing, the faculty which pursues scientific and philosophical truth, with 
reason thought of as the faculty which, following the few simple, self-evident 
Laws of Nature of the Philosophy of the Enlightenment, restrains the passions. 
The section as a result is of much less value than it would have been with a 
more discriminating analysis of the material. 

Second, in the discussion of Benevolence (Pt. 3, pp. 182 ff.), Miss Fitz- 
gerald has failed te take sufficient account of the fact that praise of Benevo- 
lence did not necessarily stem from an Ethics of Feeling, but might quite 
logically, and did, fall within the rationalistic pattern of thought, the necessity 
of Benevolence being there recognized as one of the primary Laws of Nature. 
Failure to recognize this fact and classify and interpret the passages cited 
accordingly undermines the reader’s trust in the conclusions. 

But I repeat that First follow nature is of value for its wealth of illus- 
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trative material and for the help it gives one in seeing the whole complex of 

ideas involved in and related to Pope’s famous phrase. — LOIS WHITNEY. 

Foerster, Donald M. Homer in English criticism: the historical ap- 
proach in the eighteenth century. (Yale studies in English, Vol. 
cv.) New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. vi + 130. : 

Gilbert, Allan H., and Snuggs, Henry L. ‘‘On the relation of 
Horace to Aristotle in literary criticism.’’ JEGP, xiv1 (1947), 
233-47. 

Touches briefly on Dryden and Dennis (pp. 244-45). 

Hathaway, Baxter. ‘‘The Lueretian ‘return upon ourselves’ in 
eighteenth-century theories of tragedy.’’ PMLA, uxt (1947), 
672-89. 

Heltzel, Virgil B. Fair Rosamond: a study of the development of 
a literary theme. (Northwestern University studies in the hu- 
manities, No. 16.) Evanston: Northwestern University, 1947. 
Pp. viii + 135. 

Kennedy, Wilma L. The English heritage of Coleridge of Bristol, 
1798: the basis in eighteenth-century English thought for his 
distinction between imagination and fancy. (Yale studies in 
English, No. civ.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
Pp. viii + 103. 

Rev. by W. J. Bate in MLN, Lx, 564-66; in TLS, Sept. 13, p. 461. 

In this useful book, Dr. Kennedy carefully examines ‘‘the basis in eight- 
eenth-century English thought’’ for Coleridge’s distinction between Imagina- 
tion and Fancy. She concludes that, although Coleridge may not have used or 
even fully known that considerable literature which the English Enlightenment 
had devoted to the concept of a creative unifying power within the human 
mind, the ground had been cleared and foundations for the distinction laid by 
certain of his English forebears, She is thus able partly to disprove ‘‘the con- 
tention that Coleridge’s interpretation of the poetic imagination was not pos- 
sible without the transcendentalism of Kant,’’ and to establish the proba- 
bility that Coleridge’s view is rather the result of a slow indigenous growth 
than a slightly misapprehended importation from abroad. Dr. Kennedy never 
finds the distinction fully or sharply made by any eighteenth-century Eng- 
lishman before Coleridge. But she uncovers at a number of points — and most 
notably in Berkeley, Reynolds, and Blake —a disposition towards the Cole- 
ridgian concept of esemplastic powers. The sum of these dispositions consti- 
tutes the English basis: for Coleridge’s definition of imagination. 

In order to grasp the essentials of that definition, says the author, ‘‘five 
associations or recognitions must be made.’’ First, it must be recognized that 
there is a power in the mind ‘‘higher than the reasoning’’; second, this su- 
perior power must be associated with the imagination; third, fourth, and fifth, 
the creativeness, integrity, and autonomy of that power must be recognized. 
While one could wish that the author had found a happier generalizing term 
* than ‘associations and recognitions,’’ and while she is never sufficiently clear 
on the difference between autonomy and integrity, she nevertheless establishes 
a useful set of criteria for measuring the perceptions and shortcomings of 
Coleridge’s predecessors in the definition of imagination. 

Their progress towards Coleridge was partial and halting. Addison, of course, 
comes off badly. In the face of earlier attempts to separate imagination from 
fancy, he not only preferred to use the terms ‘‘promiscuously,’’ but also to 
reduce both to that level of combinative activity which Coleridge allocated to 
the fancy. George Berkeley, in Siris and elsewhere, provided a partial basis 
for distinction by discovering in the mind a super-rational autonomous fac- 
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ulty which he described as ‘‘a certain interior reason . . . acting of itself,’’ 
as opposed, presumably, to the discursive rational faculty under the dominance 
of will. Hume assisted, at least negatively, in the growing shift of emphasis, 
despite much complacent opinion to the contrary, by his assertion that the 
understanding was ‘‘extremely liable to error.’’ Sir Joshua Reynolds achieved 
a more positive advance by recognizing a ‘‘kind of intuition’’ by which the 
artist may operate once his judgment has been formed and settled. The Los- 
symbol of Blake’s prophetic books is perhaps a closer approximation of 
Coleridge’s esemplastic power than can be found in any earlier eighteenth- 
century writer; yet Blake did not bother to distinguish imagination from 
fancy. ‘‘To me,’’ said he, ‘‘this world is all one continued vision of fancy 
or imagination.’’ From Blake’s vantage-point, the distinction was unimpor- 
tant. 

Among Coleridge’s followers, however, the distinction has continued to mat- 
ter, and it is only through such careful historical and critical analyses as Dr. 
Kennedy here offers that one can come to a more precise understanding of 
Coleridge’s relation to the eighteenth-century English philosophers and es- 
theticists by whom his thought was fructified.— CarLos BAKER. 


Kermode, J. Frank. ‘‘A note on the history of Massinger’s ‘The 
fatal dowry’ in the eighteenth century.’’ N&Q, cxcu (1947), 
186-87. 


Kliger, Samuel. ‘‘The Gothic revival and the German translatio.’’ 
MP, xiv (1947), 73-103. 

In an earlier article (‘‘The Goths in England,’’ MP, xiii [1945], 107-17), 
Mr. Kliger established a movement of ideas which associated the Goths with 
a democratic tradition. In the present article the Goths are associated with a 
tradition of moral and political enlightenment. The author has brought to 
light, therefore, the fact important for eighteenth-century literary and in- 
tellectual history that the term ‘‘Gothic’’ was used not only as a synonym 
for the barbarous and uncouth but also at times to describe the highest moral, 
religious, and political values. It was the German humanist-reformers who 
created the image of the humane, free, manly, morally pure Goth. Supporting 
their tradition of Gothic enlightenment was their theory of a German trans- 
latio, a prophecy of a glorious Germanic or Gothic destiny to come about after 
the defeat of the Papal claim to world-dominion. The prophecy was based on 
elements taken from Vergil (the Aeneid), the Bible (Daniel), and Tacitus 
(Germania). 

Laird, John. Philosophical incursions into English literature. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1946. Pp. 223. 

Rev. by Mother Grace in Thought, xxu, 530-32; in NG&Q, cxct, 176. 
Lemonnier, Léon. Les Poctes anglais du XVIII® siécle. Paris: Boi- 

vin & Cie, 1947. Pp. 245. 

MacDonald, Hugh. ‘‘Banter in English controversial prose after 
the Restoration.’’ Essays and studies by members of the Eng- 
lish Association, Vol. xxxu, 1946, collected by Basil Willey (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1947), pp. 21-39. 

Mortimer, R. S. ‘‘ Biographical notices of printers and publishers 
of Friends’ books up to 1750: a supplement to Plomer’s Dic- 
tionary.’’ Journal of documentation, m1 (1947), 107-25. 

Mignon, Elisabeth. Crabbed age and youth: the old men and wom- 
en in the Restoration comedy of manners. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press, 1947. Pp. ix + 194. 


Miss Mignon sets out to discuss the treatment of old men and old women 
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in English comedies written between 1660 and 1710. Her introductory chapter 
contains a few interesting generalizations about characters in Restoration plays 
and occasional stimulating suggestions about the distinctive attitudes of dram- 
atists and audiences toward youth and age. Unfortunately this chapter is highly 
repetitious and badly organized. 

The six succeeding chapters take up each of the old men and old women 
in the plays of the eight principal writers of comedy in the Restoration. These 
chapters do little more than describe and quote from the lines of all char- 
acters described as old. There are 1 few comments on the distinctive attitudes 
of the various dramatists, and occasional suggestions of development, but they 
are either inadequately demonstrated or highly dubious. There is very little 
in these 140 pages which most readers of Restoration comedy do not already 


know. 
The final chapter on sentimental comedy calls attention to some of the more 


familiar aspects of early-eighteenth-century comedy. 

All the notable material of this book could have been adequately set forth 
in an article of thirty pages; it is regrettable that Miss Mignon has burdened 
her suggestions of Chapter I with the unenlightening material of Chapters II 
through VIII.— G. EK. BENTLEY. 

Myers, Robert Manson. ‘‘ Neo-classical criticism of the ode for mu- 
sic.’? PMLA, uxn (1947), 399-421. 

Parsons, Clement O. ‘‘The progenitors of Black Beauty in humani- 
tarian literature.’’ N&Q, cxcu (1947), 156-58, 190-93, 210-13, 
230-32. 

Pope, W. J. M. Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. London: W. H. Allen, 
[1946]. Pp. 350. 

Prior, Moody E. The language of tragedy. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947. Pp. ix + 411. 

Chapter III (pp. 154-212) is entitled ‘‘Tragedy and the heroic play’’; it 
considers particularly Aureng-Zebe, Tate’s version of King Lear, Venice pre- 
served, and All for love. 

Rapin, René. ‘‘De carmine pastorali,’’ prefixed to Thomas Creech’s 
translation of the ‘‘Idylliums’’ of Theocritus (1684). With an 
introduction by J. E. Congleton. (Ser. m1: Essays on poetry, 
No. 3.) Augustan Reprint Society, July, 1947. 

Schueller, Herbert M. ‘‘Literature and music as sister arts: an as- 
pect of aesthetic theory in eighteenth-century Britain.’’ PQ, 
xxvi (1947), 193-205. 

Scott, Walter S. The Bluestocking ladies. London: John Green & 
Co., 1947. Pp. 212. 

A series of journalistic accounts of the major blue-stockings — Mary Delany, 
Elizabeth Carter, Elizabeth Montagu, Hester Chapone, Hester Thrale, Han- 
nah More, Fanny Burney, Elizabeth Vesey — and shorter sketches of Frances 
Boscawen, Ann Ord, Catherine Talbot, Frances Greville, Frances Anne Crewe, 
Charlotte Walsingham, Mary Monckton, etc. The book contains no footnotes, 
bibliography of sources, or index. 

Segar, M. G. (ed.). Essays from eighteenth century periodicals. 
London: Methuen, 1947. Pp. 191. 

Smith, Courtney Dabney Craig. ‘‘The seventeenth-century drol- 
leries.’? Harvard University Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences: summaries of theses ... for the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy, 1943-1945 (Cambridge: Published by the University, 


1947), pp. 480-85. 
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Snuggs, Henry L. ‘‘’he comic humours: a new interpretation.”’ 
PMLA, uxn (1947), 114-22. 


Starnes, DeWitt T., and Noyes, Gertrude E. The English diction- 
ary from Cawdrey to Johnson, 1604-1755. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. x + 299. Cf. PQ, xxv1, 
108-9. 

Rev. by Arthur G. Kennedy in MLQ, vil, 376-79; by F. K. Mitchell in 

South Atlantic quarterly, xuvi, 297; in TLS, Aug. 9, p. 405. 

Strich, Fritz. Goethe und die Weltliteratur. Bern: A. Francke, 
1946. Pp. 408. 

a by Fernand Baldensperger in Revue de littérature comparée, xx1, 312- 

In this excellent general study of what Goethe took from world-literature, 

and of what he gave back to it, Section 1 contains an interesting chapter, 

‘‘Die Weckende Macht der Englischen Literatur,’’ interpreting the influence 

upon him of Young, Percy, Goldsmith, Sterne, ete., in contrast with the in- 

fluences from other literatures. It was Goethe who brought the term ‘‘ Welt- 
literatur,’’ and the concept of it as a universal civilizing force, into vogue. 

— ERNEST BERNBAUM. 

Wasserman, Earl R. Elizabethan poetry in the eighteenth century. 
(University of Illinois studies in language and literature, Vol. 
xxx, Nos. 2-3.) Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1947. 
Pp. 287. 

Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘ The pleasures of tragedy.’’ ELH, xiv (1947), 
283-307. 

Concerned with eighteenth-century critics of tragedy. 

Wasserman, Earl R. ‘*The sympathetic imagination in eighteenth- 
century theories of acting.’’ JEGP, xuvi (1947), 264-72. 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. ‘‘The structure of the ‘concrete universal’ in 
literature.’? PMLA, uxt (1947), 262-80. 

Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘ Theatrical performances at Bath in the eight- 
eenth century.’’ N&Q, cxcu (1947), 477-78, 486-90, 539-41, 552- 


58. 


V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 


Freeman, Phyllis. ‘‘Who was Sir Roger de Coverley?’’ Quarterly 
review, CCLXXxXv (1947), 592-604. 

Miss Freeman’s essay attacks the long-held identification with Sir John 
Packington, the Tory squire of Worcestershire, and assembles evidence in 
support of William Walsh as the prototype of the most noted fictional crea- 
tion of Addison and Steele. 

Miss Freeman has little difficulty indeed in disposing of Packington. The 
D. N. B., she reminds us, long ago pointed out the embarrassing lack of real 
biographical analogies between Packington and Sir Roger: the latter a bache- 
lor and Knight of the Shire, a mild and gently ineffective man; the former 
twice married, 2 Member of Parliament, and involved in litigation with the 
Bishop of Worcester and his son. The only analogy in fact is in their both 
being Tories. It would be interesting to know who first suggested Packington 
as the ‘‘original.’’ Miss Freeman names Thomas Tyers, in his Historical essay 
on Mr. Addison (1783), as the first to make the claim. A few years earlier, 
however, an anonymous correspondent of the Gentleman’s magazine (October 
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1779) wrote that ‘‘some persons’’ believed that ‘‘the ancient seat of Sir Her- 
bert Packington, Bart. at Westwood in Worcestershire, was the scene of Mr. 
Addison’s most agreeable description of the history of Sir Roger de Coverley’’ 
(XLIx, 494-95) and tried, without success, to elicit more correspondence upon 
the matter. 

As to Walsh, Miss Freeman’s strongest evidence lies in the vague late eight- 
eenth-century tradition that he had been interested in Mrs. Boevey, the ‘‘per- 
verse widow.’’ She cites James Beattie’s statement in 1772 to Calder (then at 
work on his edition of the Spectator) that he had heard that ‘‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s widow ... it seems was a real person, who had some connection 
with Walsh the critick, very much to his dishonour, but my memory is so in- 
distinct that I cannot pretend to tell the story.’’ Four years later Dr. George 
Butt, Vicar of Kidderminster, after a visit to Abberley Lodge (the seat of 
Robert Bromley, grandson of Walsh’s sister Ann) composed a poetic ‘‘ Epi- 
thalamium,’’ in which Addison is depicted as having enjoyed the hospitality 
of this country seat. To his work the poetic Butt added the note: ‘‘It is more 
than probable, that it was in this fitting seat of the Muses, where this amiable 
writer planned his Worcestershire papers, and saw the original Sir Roger de 
Coverley.’’ From this evidence Miss Freeman proceeds to point out a number 
of analogies between Walsh and Sir Roger: both were tall, dressed well, acted 
as county sheriffs, had known the Restoration wits, and ‘‘died bachelors be- 
cause of the perversity of a widow of the neighbouring county.’’ Walsh, too, 
had several ancestors (described in a letter of his now in the British Museum) 
whose characteristics and activities are somewhat like those described in ‘‘Sir 
Roger’s Portrait Gallery’’ (Spectator 109). Unfortunately, unlike Sir Roger, 
Walsh was a Whig. 

Miss Freeman is not the first to propose Walsh as the ‘‘original’’ for Sir 
Roger. His candidacy was discussed in the columns of N&Q in the mid nine- 
teenth century (see particularly 2nd ser., 11 [1857], 46; 3rd ser., m1 [1862], 
286, 358), and it will doubtless continue to provide material for antiquarian 
speculation. Eighteenth-century interest in such matters is understandable. 
La Bruyére’s Caractéres had early been provided with marginal notes naming 
the originals, and the popularity of such works d@ clef as the New Atalantis 
led many readers to ‘‘see at Timon’s villa what was never there’’ and to seek 
out the prototypes of such creations as Parson Adams and Dr. Primrose. The 
present-day reader is more likely to echo the verdict of Henry Morley: ‘‘ But 
there is time misspent in all these endeavours to reduce to tittle-tattle the 
creations of a man of genius.’’— D. F. Bono. 


Summers, Silas E. ‘‘Addison’s conception of tragedy.’’ College 
English, vit (1947), 245-48. 
Mark Akenside 
Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘ Akenside and the heirarchy of beauty.” 
MLQ, vi (1947), 65-67. 


Kallich, Martin. ‘‘ Association of ideas and Akenside’s Pleasures of 
imagination.’’ MLN, (1947), 166-73. 


Jane Austen 
Dodds, M. H. ‘‘ Jane Austen’s brother George.’’ N&Q, cxcm (1947), 
348, 548. 
Kliger, Samuel. ‘‘Jane Austen’s Pride and prejudice in the eight- 


eenth-century mode.’’ University of Toronto quarterly, xvi 
(1947), 357-70. 


James Beattie 
Walker, Ralph S. (ed.). James Beattie’s London diary, 1773. 
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(Aberdeen University studies, No. 122.) Aberdeen: University 


Press, 1946. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 25, p. 49. 


George Berkeley 


(See also David Hume and Samuel Johnson.) 
Luce, A. A. ‘‘ Early memoirs and lives of Bishop Berkeley.’’ Her- 
mathena, Uxvur (1946), 1-17. 


Sir Richard Blackmore 
(See Alexander Pope.) 


William Blake 
Frye, Northrop. Fearful symmetry: a study of William Blake. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 462. 
Rev. by W. G. in Queen’s quarterly, Liv, 395-97; by H. M. MeLuhan in 
Sewance review, LV, 710-13. 


Margoliouth, H. M. ‘‘The marriage of Blake’s parents.’’ N&Q, 
(1947), 380-81. 
Malley, Frank. ‘‘The wasteland of William Blake.’’ Review of 
politics, 1x (1947), 183-204. 
Schorer, Mark. William Blake: the politics of vision. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1946. Pp. 524. Cf. PQ, xxv1, 112. 
Rev. by Merle M. Bevington in South Atlantic quarterly, Xvi, 581-84; by 
Northrop Frye in Poetry, LXIxX, 223-27. 
Todd, Ruthven. Tracks in the snow: studies in English science and 
art. London: Grey Walls Press, 1947. 
Contains an essay on Blake. 
Witeutt, W. P. Blake: a psychological study. London: Hollis and 
Carter, 1947. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb, 15, p. 93. 


James Boswell 


Abbott, Claude Coleer. Boswell. (The Robert Spence Watson Me- 
morial Lecture for 1945-46.) Neweastle upon Tyne: Literary 
and Philosophical Society, 1946. Pp. 24. 

Rev. by A. T. Hazen in MP, Xv, 66-67. 

Ilegeman, Daniel V. B. ‘‘ Boswell’s interviews with Gottsched and 
Gellert.””?’ JEGP, xuvi (1947), 260-63. 

MacCarthy, B. G. ‘‘Ja:mes Boswell: a problem.’’ Studies, xxxv1 
(1947), 319-25. 

A review-article on the works by Abbott and Wyndham Lewis listed here 
and on the book by Vulliamy listed under Jolinson. 


Powell, L. F. ‘‘The anonymous designations in Boswell’s ‘Journal 
of a tour to the Hebrides’ and their identification.’’ Edinburgh 
Bibliographical Society transactions, u, Pt. 4 (1946). 

Price, Cecil. ‘‘Meetings with Boswell.’’ Corr. in TLS, March 8, 
1947, p. 103. 

Wyndham Lewis, D. B. The hooded hawk, or the case of Mr. Bos- 
well. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1946; New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1947. Pp. viii + 312. 
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Twenty years ago Mr. Wyndham Lewis wrote a sprightly book on Villon, 
whose life is so little known that its fictions were welcome entertainment. He 
has now applied the same technique to Boswell, but the result is far less sue- 
cessful. The book is diverting, to be sure. It is a crowded scene in the man- 
ner of Rowlandson, exuberant with local color and richly evocative of the very 
noises and smells of another time. For these qualities The hooded hawk has 
been ecstatically hailed in the popular press by reviewers whose enthusiasm 
exceeds their knowledge or perception. A critical examination yields a less 
favorable verdict. 

The resort to fiction in writing the life of Boswell, of whom more is known, 
perhaps, than of any man who ever lived, is a puzzling choice. The factual raw 
materials for his biography are abundantly at hand, nor are these facts of 
the pedestrian kind that require contrived drama to sustain interest. Had Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis spent on the selection and arrangement of facts the time he 
plainly spent constructing artful vignettes of fiction, he might have given us 
a book vivacious and veracious at once. 

Accuracy cannot be expected from a pointillist like Mr. Wyndham Lewis; 
the breathless impressionism of his method is serenely oblivious of such trivia 
as names and dates, the concern of those whom he elsewhere dismisses as ‘‘the 
rabble of pedants.’’ Any who are aware of such things will find a list of 
mistakes far too long to recite, ranging from the familiar (Edmund Malone 
for Edmond) to more original errors (Mrs. Williams at Johnson’s deathbed 
more than a year after her own demise). His carelessness in small matters, 
such as Mrs. Thrale’s subscription to Johnson’s monument of five guineas 
(not two), is unredeemed by attention to larger questions. Boswell’s early love, 
Miss W. t, he says, ‘‘has never been identified,’’ though Professor Pottle 
established as long ago as 1925 that she was Martha White. He quotes a letter 
from Boswell to Temple from the expurgated edition of 1857 (which he mis- 
dates 1856) and speculates about the contents of the omitted passage, which 
has been in print in Professor Tinker’s edition for a quarter of a century. 
But such lists are tiresome; it should be sufficient to say that the number of 
the book’s errors falls little short of the number of its pages. One blunder, 
however, his American publishers have had wit enough to correct. In the Eng- 
lish edition Mr. Wyndham Lewis placed Boswell’s birth at Auchinleck; in the 
present printing it is correctly located at Edinburgh. A man who does not 
mind his hero’s birthplace, one might observe, will hardly mind anything else. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis quotes with approval Beerbohm’s remark that an au- 
thor with a grievance is the most tedious of God’s creatures. It is his own 
grievances, unfortunately, which grossly vitiate his book. He is, for one thing, 
a professional Catholic. His bitter hatred of Protestants leads him to drag the 
Catholic issue in at dozens of wholly irrelevant places throughout the work. 
As a Catholic, Mr. Wyndham Lewis might have done Boswellian studies a 
great service by a serious philosophical examination of Boswell’s ‘‘conver- 
sion.’’ But he is no philosopher; animus is always breaking in. 

He is equally prejudiced against the Whigs, and joyfully takes every stick 
to that dog. These two pervading biases twist and cripple his narrative until 
it is a cruelly misshapen thing. 

From such a book one could not expect a reasonable picture of Boswell, 
nor does he get it. Mr. Wyndham Lewis’ painfully overdecorated style ad- 
mits blacks and whites, but no shades. He has presented some of the more 
melodramatic of Boswell’s symptoms, but has nothing to offer in the way of 
diagnosis. Boswell remains for him ‘‘a boozy kind of buffoon’’ who mysteri- 
ously wrote a great book. 

There is a sophisticated smile by Mr. Wyndham Lewis in his introduction 
at ‘‘all that dainty flafla we love in Thackeray and Austin Dobson.’’ His 
book is flafla in the modern fashion — it has less sweetness and light, more 
stench and black shadow, but it is flafla still. A definitive biography of Bos- 
well remains a erying need. It is unfortunate that, until one appears, this 
shallow and sensational sketch, however entertaining, should be publicly a¢- 
cepted as a reasonable substitute-— HERMAN W. LIEBERT. 
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Abel Boyer 
(See John Gay.) 


Henry Brooke 
(See John Wesley.) 


John Bunyan 
Lamont, Daniel. ‘‘Bunyan’s Holy War: a study in Christian ex- 
perience.’’ Theology today, m1 (1947), 459-72. 
‘*Prices for ‘Pilgrim’s progress’.’’ TLS, Feb. 1, 1947, p. 71. 
‘“‘The tinker of Bedford.’’ Art. in TLS, Nov. 15, 1947, p. 590. 


See also correspondence ibid., Nov. 29, p. 615; Dec. 6, p. 629; Dee. 13, p. 
645; Dec. 20, p. 661; Dec. 27, p. 675. 


Edmund Burke 

‘‘Edmund Burke’s empire.’’ Leading article in TLS, Dee. 20, 1947, 
p. 661. 

Lester, John Ashby, Jr. ‘‘An analysis of the conservative thought 
of Edmund Burke.’’ Harvard University Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences: summaries of theses ... for the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy, 1943-1945 (Cambridge, Mass.: Published by 
the University, 1947), pp. 460-62. 

Oliver, Robert T. Four who spoke out: Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Pitt. 


Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1946. Pp. x + 196. 
Rev. by Warner F. Woodring in AHR, ui, 157. 


Thomas Burnet 


Ogden, H. V. S. ‘‘Thomas Burnet’s Telluris theoria sacra and 
mountain scenery.’’ ELH, xtv (1947), 139-50. 
Shows that the reaction to Burnet’s hostility to mountains was ‘‘a signifi- 


cant factor in the rise of the popularity of mountain scenery in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries.’’ 


Fanny Burney 


Lincoln, E. T. ‘‘A breakfast at Streatham.’’ N&Q, cxcu (1947), 
80-81. 

Eaves, T. C. Duncan. ‘‘ Edward Burney’s illustrations to Evelina.’’ 
PMLA, uxt (1947), 995-99. 


Robert Burns 
Montgomerie, William (ed.). Robert Burns: essays by six contem- 
porary writers. Glasgow: William Maclellan, 1947. Pp. 84. 
Samuel Butler 


Anderson, Paul Bunyan. ‘‘Anonymous critic of Milton: Richard 
Leigh? or Samuel Butler?’’ SP, xuiv (1947), 504-18. 


Arguments in favor of Butler’s authorship of The transposer rehears’d 
(1673). 
Thomas Campbell 


Dr. Campbell’s diary of a visit to England in 1775. Newly edited 
from the MS. by James L. Clifford. With an introduction by S. 
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C. Roberts. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1947. Pp. xvi + 148. 

Rev. in N&Q, Cxci, 395-96; in TLS, June 28, p. 325. 

Although Thomas Campbell’s Diary contains accounts of seven visits to 
England from 1775 to 1792, the first journey is described day-by-day in some 
detail (pp. 35-93 of the present edition), while the others are passed over 
quickly (pp. 93-108). The passages of greatest interest are those relating to 
Dr. Johnson, whom Campbell met in 1775 and saw again in 1781; and these 
parts of the Diary have fortunately been generally accessible by their inclu- 
sion in Volume 1 of Johnsonian miscellanies. But Campbell’s comments on 
non-Johnsonian matters are also frequently valuable, and he himself is inter- 
esting as reflecting contemporary attitudes. His admiration of Shakespeare 
almost reaches idolatry (‘‘After treading with almost religious adoration on 
this classic ground we c4, not leave Stratford without many reflections on &¢ 
&«— ’’); he shows a lively interest in national differences (‘‘ But people are 
the same every where — individuals & customs & institutions differ — ’’) ; 
and he is an admirer of Gothie architecture, the picturesque (with ‘‘the lst 
2d & 3d distances, essential to all first rate landskips’’), and the ‘‘ romantically 
pretty.’’ 

The Diary has been printed only once before, at Sydney in 1854 (Mr. Roberts 
in his introduction gives some account of the circumstances of its first publi- 
cation) ; and if one can judge the earlier edition by the passages reprinted in 
Johnsonian miscellanies, it was typical of nineteenth-century editing of eight- 
eenth-century MS materials: the text was regularized and repunctuated, slight 
errors were introduced, and anything considered objectionable was expurgated. 
The text given by Mr. Clifford is in the best modern tradition of editing: 
except for the expansion of ‘‘y*’’ to ‘‘the,’’ the attempt has been made to 
reproduce the MS exactly and completely. The one page of the MS given in 
facsimile has been transcribed with the greatest accuracy, and the text gives 
every appearance of being equally faithful throughout. 

For his 220 explanatory notes at the end of the volume Mr. Clifford has 
drawn extensively on Johnsonian materials, and his citation of passages from 
the Boswell Private papers are of particular interest when Campbell and Bos- 
well each give an account of the same event. But much of the Diary is un- 
related to Jolinson, and the editor has been able to illuminate the text at many 
places by his excellent use of newspapers and other periodicals. The miscel- 
Juaneous nature of a work such as this makes the severest demands upon the 
annotator, and it is indicative of Mr. Clifford’s erudition and perseverance 
that he has had to admit defeat so infrequently. In addition to his editorial 
work he has given as complete an account of Campbell’s rather uneventful life 
as should ever be needed (pp. 1-34). As a whole the edition has been conceived 
and carried out in the best tradition of modern scholarship.— Artnur FRIED- 
MAN, 


Turnbull, John M. ‘‘Dr. Campbell’s ‘Diary’.’’ Corr. in T'LS, Dee. 
27, 1947, p. 675. 
Thomas Chatterton 
Meyerstein, EK. H. W. ‘‘A Chatterton manuscript.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
Dee. 27, 1947, p. 675. 
Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘ John Baker’s letters to Chatterton.’’? TLS, 
April 26, 1947, p. 204. 
Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 
Watson, Melvin R. ‘‘Lord Chesterfield and ‘deeorum’.’’ MLN, Lx 
(1947), 197-98. 
George Colman the Younger 
Bagster-Collins, Jeremy F. George Colman the Younger, 1762-1536. 
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New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. vi + 367. Cf. PQ, 
xxvi, 114-15. 


Rev. by V. de 8. Pinto in MLR, xu, 511-12; by Howard P. Vincent in 
MLN, Uxil, 570-72. 


George Crabbe 


Mercier, Vivian. ‘‘The poet as sociologist — George Crabbe.’’ Dub- 
lin magazine, xxu1, No. 4 (1947), 19-27. 


Daniel Defoe 
Healey, George Harris (ed.). The meditations of Daniel Defoe. 
Now first printed. Cummington, Mass.: Cummington Press, 
1946. Pp. ix + 25. Cf. PQ, xxv1, 116-17. 
Rev. by Arthur Secord in MLN, Lxu, 350-52. 
Payne, William Lytton. Mr. Review: Daniel Defoe as author of the 


‘*Review.’’ New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. 147. 
Rev. by John Robert Moore in South Atlantic quarterly, xvi, 584-85. 


John Dryden 


Huntley, Frank Livingstone. ‘‘Dryden’s discovery of Boileau.’’ 
MP, xiv (1947), 112-17. 

Monk, Samuel Holt. ‘‘Dryden studies: a survey.’’ ELH, xiv 
(1947), 46-63. 

Pinto, V. de S. ‘‘Dryden and Thomas Shipman.’’ N&Q, cxcu 
(1947), 389. 

Dryden’s indebtedness for a couplet in the dedication of the Fables. 

Rundle, James Urvin. ‘‘The sources of Dryden’s ‘comic plot’ in 

The assignation.’’ MP, xtv (1947), 104-11. 


The source is Calderon’s Con quien vengo vengo. 
Russell, Trusten Wheeler. Voltaire, Dryden, and heroic tragedy. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. viii + 178. 
Rev. by H. Carrington Lancaster in MLN, Lx, 492-95. 
Schweitzer, Jerome W. ‘‘ Another note on Dryden’s use of Georges 
de Scudéry’s Almahide.’’ MLN, ux (1947), 262-63. 
Tyler, Henry. ‘‘ Milton and Dryden.’’ Corr. in TLS, April 12, 1947, 
p. 171. 
Wallerstein, Ruth. ‘‘ ‘On the death of Mrs. Killigrew’: the per- 
fecting of a genre.’’ SP, xuiv (1947), 519-28. 
Woolf, H. B. ‘‘An eighteenth-century allusion to Chaucer.’’ N&Q, 
cxcm (1947), 60. 


Thomas D’Urfey 
Graham, C. B. ‘‘The Jonsonian tradition in the comedies of Thomas 
D’Urfey.’’ MLQ, (1947), 47-52. 
Sir George Etherege 
Wilson, J. Harold. ‘‘ Etherege’s Julia.”” MLN, Lxu (1947), 40-41. 


Argues that his presumed mistress was literary, not actual. 


John Evelyn 


Parks, George B. ‘‘John Evelyn and the art of travel.’’ HLQ, x 
(1947), 251-76. 
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Henry Fielding 
(See also Tobias Smollett.) 
Cooke, Arthur L. ‘‘Henry Fielding and the writers of heroic ro- 
mance.’’ PMLA, ux (1947), 984-94. 
Shows similarities between their theories of prose fiction. 
Jenkins, Elizabeth. Henry Fielding. (English novelists ser.) Lon- 
don: Home & Van Thal, 1947. Pp. 101. 
Renwick, W. L. ‘‘Comie epie in prose.’’ Essays and studies by 
members of the English Association, Vol. xxxt1, 1946, collected 
by Basil Willey (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947), pp. 40-43. 


Touster, Eva Beach. ‘‘The literary relationship of Thackeray and 
Fielding.’’ JEGP, xuvi (1947), 383-94. 

Concludes that ‘‘Thackeray’s genuine admiration of Fielding as a painter 
of the manners and morals of his own day was tinctured with disapproval of 
that part of Fielding’s character which he considered ‘low’ and which at times 
caused Fielding to violate the demands of art.’’ 

Wallace, Robert M. ‘‘Fielding’s knowledge of history and biogra- 
phy.’’ SP, xuiv (1947), 89-107. 

Willcocks, M. P. A true-born Englishman: being a life of Henry 
Fielding. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1947; New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1948. Pp. vii + 288. 


John Gay 


Gay, John. The present state of wit (1711). With an introduction 
by Donald F. Bond. And excerpts from The English Theophras- 
tus: or the manners of the age (1702). With an introduction by 
W. Earl Britton. (Ser. 1: Essays on wit, No. 3.) Augustan Re- 


print Society, May, 1947. 
The English Theophrastus is attributed to Abel Boyer. 


Stroup, Thomas B. ‘‘Gay’s Mohocks and Milton.’’ JEGP, xuvi 
(1947), 164-67. 
Edward Gibbon 


Boulan, Emile. ‘‘ Madame Necker, 1737-1794.’’ Neophilologus, xxx! 
(1947), 84-89. 

Oliver, J. W. ‘‘ William Robertson and Edward Gibbon.’’ Scottish 
historical review, xxvit (1947), 86. 


William Godwin 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘ Jonathan Edwards and William Godwin 
on virtue.’’ American literature, xvi (1947), 308-18. 

Godwin, William. Enquiry concerning political justice and its in- 
fluence on morals and happiness. Photographic facsimile of the 
third edition corrected. Edited with variant readings of the 
first and second editions and with a critical introduction and 
notes by F. E. L. Priestley. 3 vols. Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press, 1946. 

Stone, Edward. ‘‘Caleb Williams and Martin Faber: a contrast.”’ 
MLN, uxn (1947), 480-83. 
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Woodcock, George. William Godwin: a biographical study. With a 
foreword by Herbert Read. London: Poreupine Press, 1946. 
Pp. 266. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘Goldsmith borrows.’’ Corr. in TLS, Jan. 28, 
1947, p. 51. 
From Defoe’s Tour through England and Wales for the Life of Nash. 
Jackson, R. Wyse. ‘‘Goldsmith in camouflage.’’ Dublin magazine, 
xx, No. 3 (1947), 47-53. 


Lloyd-Jones, A. ‘‘The social teachings of Oliver Goldsmith.’’ So- 
cial service, xx1t (1947), 87-90. 


Thomas Gray 


Baldi, Sergio. ‘‘A book once belonging to Gray.’’ N&Q, cxcm 
(1947), 498. 


Brooks, Cleanth. ‘‘Gray’s storied urn.’’ In The well wrought urn: 
studies in the structure of poetry (New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, |1947]), pp. 96-113. 

Cecil, Lord David. ‘‘Schooldays of Thomas Gray.’’ Life and Let- 
ters, LV (1947), 183-200. 

Cecil, Lord David. ‘‘The poetry of Thomas Gray.’’ Yale review, 
xxxvi (1947), 611-29. 

Newman, W. M. ‘‘When curfew tolled the knell.’’ National review, 
(1946), 244-48. 

“Rariora.’’ Leading article in TLS, July 5, 1947, p. 337. 

a with an exhibition of Gray and Collins in the Winchester College 

ibrary. 


Starr, H. W. ‘‘A note on Gray and Trumbull.’’?’ N&Q, cxcu (1947), 
254-55. 
Starr, H. W. ‘Trumbull and Gray’s Bard.’’?’ MLN, uxu (1947), 
116-19. 
George Savile, Marquis of Halifax 
“The art of trimming: George Savile’s path to greatness.’’ 7'LS, 
May 10, 1947, pp. 217-18. 


Concerned with the revised edition of H. C. Foxeroft’s A character of the 
trimmer, being a short life of the first Marquis of Halifax (Cambridge, 1947). 


Thomas Hanmer 
Anonymous |attributed to Thomas Hanmer]. Some remarks on The 
tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, written by Mr. Wil- 
liam Shakespeare (1736). With an introduction by Clarence D. 
Thorpe. (Ser. m1: Essays on the stage, No. 3.) Augustan Re- 
print Society, September, 1947. 


David Hartley 
Fairchild, Hoxie N. ‘‘ Hartley, Pistorius, and Coleridge.’’ PMLA, 
Lx (1947), 1010-21. 
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Thomas Hobbes 


Cohen, I. Bernard. ‘‘ A lost letter from Hobbes to Mersenne found.”’ 
Harvard Iabrary bulletin, 1 (1947), 112-13. 


Sir Robert Howard 


Scott, Florence R. ‘‘The third wife of Sir Robert Howard.’’ N&Q, 


(1947), 314-16. 
Cf. ibid., p. 445. 


David Hume 


Aiken, Henry David. ‘‘The moral philosophy of David Hume.”’ 
Harvard University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
summaries of theses ... for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
1943-1945 (Cambridge, Mass.: Published by the University, 
1947), pp. 546-51. 

Courtines, Pierre. ‘‘ Bayle, Hume and Berkeley.’’ Revue de littéra- 
ture comparée, Xx1t (1947), 416-28. 

Metz, Rudolph. ‘‘Englandhass, Frankophilie und Deutschland- 
bild bei David Hume.’’ Neuphilologische Monatsschrift, xiv 
(1943), 8-19: 

Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘ David Hume’s ‘An historical essay on 
chivalry and modern honour’.’’ MP, xiv (1947), 54-60. 

Prints in full the text of Hume’s early essay. ; 

Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘The continental reception of Hume’s 

Treatise, 1739-1741.’’ Mind, tv1 (1947), 31-43. 


Samuel Johnson 
(See also James Boswell and Thomas Campbell.) 


Bloom, Edward Alan. Samuel Johnson as journalist. (Abstract of 
University of Illinois diss.) Urbana, Il., 1947. Pp. ii + 11. 
Brown, Wallace Cable. ‘‘ Johnson as poet.’? MLQ, vit (1947), 53- 

64. 

A fresh and stimulating consideration of Jolhnson’s poems in heroic couplets, 
their structure and development, and the ‘‘dynamie interplays of thought, feel- 
ing, and music’’ which made The vanity of hwman wishes ‘‘one of the great 
poems of the language.’’— E. L. McApbAm, Jr. 

Cairnes, William T. The religion of Dr. Johnson and other essays. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1946. Cf. PQ, xxv1, 125-24. 

Rev. by M. J. Quinlan in Review of religion, x1, 299-302. 

H., W. J. ‘‘ Haydon on Johnson’s talk.’’ N&@Q, cxcm (1947), 59. 
Hagstrum, J. H. ‘‘On Dr. Johnson’s fear of death.’? ELH, xiv 
(1947), 308-19. 

In his life of Dr. Johnson Professor J. W. Krutch suggests that Jolinson’s 
fear of death may have arisen from a deep-seated scepticism which led him 
to doubt the existence of a hereafter. Disagreeing with this theory, Mr. Hags- 
trum contends that the real cause of his anxiety was ‘‘a combination of strong 
faith in the Last Judgment and a weak faith in his own qualifications.’? Al- 
though the possibility of annihilation had occurred to him, what chiefly dis- 
turbed him was the prospect of existing in a very real hell. Jolnson believed 
‘¢in conditional salvation and assurance based solely on the approving testl- 
mony of a rational, impartial conscience.’’ According to this belief ‘man 
examines himself impartially; if he finds that he qualifies, he may have as- 
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surance; if not, it is rational for him to fear.’’ Johnson’s self-examination 
caused him to conclude that he was unworthy; hence he feared he might not 
be saved. 

While this explanation shows that Johnson’s fear followed logically from 
the pattern of his beliefs, it does not attempt to account for the intensity of 
his fear. His virtual obsession on the point, Mr. Hagstrum remarks, was prob- 
ably psychological in nature and beyond our ability to explain. The article is 
generally well supported by quotations from Johnson and his biographers, but 
the author fails to cite Hawkins, who, in a couple of instances, offers addi- 
tional testimony for the position that Johnson’s fear was associated with his 
belief in conditional salvation. Certainly the evidence supports this view rather 
than the more subtle interpretation that his apprehension sprang from a basic 
scepticism. 

The article is to be commended for its common sense approach to the sub- 
ject. There is a tendency, however, to oversimplify the nature of Johnson’s 
beliefs. He was not always a consistent Church of England man who walked 
the via media between Catholicism and Dissent. So great was his fear of 
damnation that he scrupulously examined various roads to redemption, and, 
at times, he seems to have favored individual beliefs of both Catholies and 
Evangelicals. At least twice in Boswell’s presence he defended the idea of 
purgatory as entirely rational, and he shocked many readers of Prayers and 
meditations when they learned that he had prayed for the souls of his deceased 
wife and mother. On the other hand, the accounts of his death and a certain 
emphasis in his prayer led some Evangelicals of the early nineteenth century 
to the conclusion that he had died a convert to their principles. There was, 
as Professor Krutch has observed, a marked latitudinarianism in his views. 
Sir John Hawkins implies as much when he remarks that Johnson once quoted 
with approval Howell’s statement ‘‘that to make a man a complete Christian, 
he must have the works of a Papist, the words of a Puritan, and the faith of a 
Protestant.’’—- MAURICE J. QUINLAN. 


Hallett, H. F. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s refutation of Bishop Berkeley.’’ 
Mind, tv1 (1947), 132-47. 

Maintains that the nature of Johnson’s refutation by kicking a stone has 
not been properly understood. 

Knapp, Mary E. ‘‘Prologue by Johnson.’’ Corr. in TLS, Jan. 4, 
1947, p. 9. 

To Lethe. reprinted here from a MS in the Folger Library. 

Liebert, Herman W. ‘‘ Addition to the bibliography of Samuel 
Johnson.’’ Bibliographical Society of America papers, XU 
(1947), 231-38. 

Revisions of Henry Lucas’ tragedy, The Earl of Somerset. 

Reade, Aleyn Lyell. Johnson’s early life: the final narrative. (John- 
sonian gleanings, Part x.) London: Privately printed for the 
author by Perey Lund Humphries and Co., 1946. Pp. xii + 224. 
Cf. PQ, xxvi, 125-26. 

Rev. by Herman W. Liebert in MLN, Lxu, 575-76; in TLS, Feb. 15, p. 93. 

Vulliamy, C. E. Ursa Major: a study of Dr. Johnson and his 
friends. London: Michael Joseph, 1946. Pp. 340. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 4, p. 6. 

Wallis, John E. W. Dr. Johnson and his dictionary. Lichfield : Lich- 

field Johnson Society, 1947. Pp. 24. 


Presidential address at the annual Johnson supper. See leading article in 
TLS, May 17, 1947, p. 239. 


— W. K., Jr. ‘‘Johnson on electricity.’’ RES, xxm (1947), 
27-60. 
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Sir William Killigrew 
Taylor, Ivan Earle. An edition of Sir William Killigrew’s ‘‘ Siege 
of Urbin.’’ (Portion of University of Pennsylvania diss.) Phila- 
delphia, 1946. Pp. xxiv + 53. 


Richard Leigh 
(See also Samuel Butler.) 


Poems, 1675. Reprinted with an introduction by Hugh Macdonald. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1947. Pp. xvi + 80. 


John Locke 


Maclean, A. H. ‘‘George Lawson and John Locke.’’ Cambridge 
historical journal, 1x (1947), 68-77. 


Lawson, a Shropshire clergyman, is considered as a predecessor of Locke 
in political philosophy. 


Henry Mackenzie 


Weir, J. L. ‘Henry Mackenzie, ‘The man of feeling’.’’ N&Q, cxcu 


(1947), 15. 
A bibliographical note. 


Andrew Marvell 


Brooks, Cleanth. ‘‘ Criticism and literary history: Marvell’s Hora- 
tian ode.’’ Sewanee review, tv (1947), 199-222. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 


Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley. ‘‘The nonsense of common-sense,” 
1737-1738, Edited with an introduction and notes by Robert 
Halsband. (Northwestern University studies in the humani- 
ties, No. 17.) Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University, 1947. 
Pp. xxx + 57. 


The nonsense of common-sense is a series of nine periodical essays that ap- 
peared irregularly from 16 December 1737 to 14 March 1738. One of the series 
(No. VI) was reprinted in Lady Mary’s works in 1803, and the first eight 
were ascribed to her by Walter Graham in CBEL (11, 663); now Mr. Hals- 
band for the first time reprints the entire series and brings evidence from 
the Wortley Papers in proof of the ascription. 

Although in No. 1 Lady Mary denies any political intention, the periodical 
was written in support of Walpole against the Patriot opposition, particularly 
against the weekly Common sense of Chesterfield and Lyttelton. In his intro- 
duction, after establishing the authorship, Mr. Halsband discusses the paper’s 
politics, the personalities involved, the social satire, and the new light that 
is shed on Lady Mary’s literary career; at the end of the volume he gives 
explanatory notes and important textual variants from Lady Mary’s MS 
drafts in the Wortley Papers. The introduction shows a good understanding of 
Lady Mary and the period; and the notes, almost without exception, are writ- 
ten to illuminate the text rather than to show the editor’s erudition. Possibly 
the only thing in the editorial apparatus which readers are likely to question 
seriously is the evaluation of the relative brightness of the essays as compared 
with other periodical writing of the day (p. xxx); coming from the sharp and 
witty Lady Mary, the periodical is disappointing if judged as either literature 
or political controversy. Indeed the edition will probably gain more credit for 
Mr. Halsband as an editor than for Lady Mary as an author— ARTHUR 
FRIEDMAN. 
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Hannah More 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Madame de Staél and Hannah More on 
society.’’ Romanic review, xxxvii (1947), 330-39. 


Hopkins, Mary Alden. Hannah More and her circle. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1946. Pp. xv + 274. 
Rev. by Cecil A. Moore in AHR, Lu, 778-79. 
Shaver, Chester L. ‘‘The publication of Hannah More’s first play.’’ 
MLN, (1947), 343. 


Corbyn Morris 


[Morris, Corbyn.] An essay towards fixing the true standards of 
wit, humour, raillery, satire, and ridicule (1744). With an in- 
troduction by James L. Clifford. (Ser. 1: Essays on wit, No. 4.) 
Augustan Reprint Society, November, 1947. 


Arthur Murphy 


Dunbar, Howard Hunter. The dramatic career of Arthur Murphy. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. ix + 339. 

Rev. by Roland B. Botting in MLQ, vii, 502-3; by Leo Hughes in JEGP, 
XLVI, 222-24; with Emery’s book, by Howard P. Vincent in MLN, uxu, 570- 
72; by Frederick T. Wood in English studies, xxv, 117-19. 

Emery, John Pike. Arthur Murphy: an eminent English dramatist 
of the eighteenth century. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press for Temple University publications, 1946. Pp. 
224. 


Rev. by William Henry Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, xivi, 589-90; 
see also the review listed under the title above. 


Henry Needler 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Henry Needler’s knowledge of Shaftes- 
bury.’’ MLN, uxm (1947), 264-67. 


Sir Isaac Newton 


Craig, Sir John. Newton at the mint. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. 128. 

Rev. by R. Walcott, Jr., in AHR, Lin, 156-57; in NG&Q, cxct, 65-66. 

Nicolson, Marjorie Hope. Newton demands the muse: Newton’s 
“‘Opticks’’ and the eighteenth century poets. (History of ideas 
ser., No. 2.) Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xi + 178. Cf. PQ, xxvt, 128-32. 

Rev. by H. D. A. in Journal of philosophy, xttv, 331-34; by W. J. Bate in 
MLN, Lxu, 276-77; by A. Cornelius Benjamin in Philosophy and phenomeno- 
logical research, vill, 297-98; by I. Bernard Cohen in Isis, xxxviml, 115-16; 
by Clark Emery in MLQ, vu, 254-55; by A. D. McKillop in JEGP, xuv1, 218- 
21; by James Edward Tobin in Thought, xxu, 166-69; in leading article in 
TLS, Sept. 13, p. 465. 

The Royal Society Newton tercentenary celebrations, 15-19 July, 
1946. Published for the Royal Society. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. xv + 92. 
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Weil, Ernest. ‘‘ Robert Hooke’s letter of December 9, 1679, to Isaac 
Newton.’’ Nature, civut (1946), 135. 


Thomas Newton 
Shaver, Chester L. ‘‘ Wordsworth’s debt to Thomas Newton.’’ MLN, 
(1947), 344. 


| William Oldisworth 
Allen, Robert J. ‘‘William Oldisworth: ‘the author of The exam- 
iner’.’’ PQ, xxvt (1947), 159-80. 
Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery 


Miller, C. William. ‘‘A source note on Boyle’s The generall.’’ MLQ, 
(1947), 146-50. 


Thomas Otway 
Mackenzie, Aline. ‘‘A note on Pierre’s white hat.’’ N&Q, cxcu 
(1947), 90-93. 
Concerned with the political aspects of theatrical costume. 
Thomas Paine 
Payne, Ernest A. ‘‘Tom Paine: preacher.’’ Corr. in TLS, May 31, 
1947, p. 267. 
Thomas Parnell 


Jackson, R. Wyse. ‘‘Thomas Parnell, the poet.’’ Dublin magazine, 
xx (1945), 28-35. 


Samuel Pepys 


Bryant, Arthur. Samuel Pepys: the man in the making. London: 
Collins, 1947. Pp. 436. 
A new edition. 
Hester Lynch Piozzi 


Esdaile, Arundell. ‘‘Hester Thrale.’’ Quarterly review, cCLUXXXIV 
(1946), 179-94. 


Alexander Pope 


Brooks, Cleanth. ‘‘The case of Miss Arabella Fermor.’’ In The 
well wrought urn: studies in the structure of poetry (New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, [1947]), pp. 74-95. 

Douglas, Loyd. ‘‘‘A severe animadversion on Bossu’.’’ PMLA, 
(1947), 690-706. 


Argues that in ‘‘A receipt to make an epic poem’’ Pope was ridiculing not 
Le Bossu (as Joseph Warton and others have said) but Sir Richard Blackmore. 
Frost, William. ‘‘7The rape of the lock and Pope’s Homer.”’ MLQ, 

vit (1947), 342-54. 

Designed to show that ‘‘the 1714, five-canto Rape of the Lock embodies in 
its satire lines and couplets decidedly mimicking Pope’s own translation of 
Homer, which began appearing in 1715 and was not completely before the 
public until 1726,.’’ 

Hagedorn, Ralph. ‘‘Pope bibliography.’’ N&Q, cxcu (1947), 388. 
Oliver, Leslie M. ‘‘New sources for Pope’s eclogues?’’ Research 
studies of the State College of Washington, xv (1947), 109-12. 
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Price, Frances. ‘‘ Alice Meynell and ‘The essay on man’.’’ N&Q, 
exci (1947), 430. 

Rogers, Robert W. ‘‘ Notes on Pope’s collaboration with Warburton 
in preparing a final edition of the Essay on man.’’ PQ, xxv1 
(1947), 358-66. 


Presents and discusses the changes between the last edition before the Pope- 
Warburton friendship (1739) and the first edition with Warburton’s com- 
mentary (1744). 


Ebenezer Rhodes 
Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘The authorship of an eighteenth-century 
play.’’ N&Q, cxcm (1947), 149. 
The play is the historical tragedy, Alfred, of 1789. 
Isaac Reed 
Jones, Claude E. (ed.). Isaac Reed diaries, 1762-1804. (University 
of California publications in English, Vol. x.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1946. Pp. xiv + 334. 
Cf. PQ, 137-38. 


Rev. by B. H. Bronson in MLN, Lxu, 572-74; by Edward G. Cox in MLQ, 
vil, 501-2. 


Samuel Richardson 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘The mock marriage device in Pamela.’’ PQ, 
xxvi (1947), 285-88. 

Roddier, Henri. ‘‘ Robert Challes, inspirateur de Richardson et de 
l’Abbé Prévost.’’ Revue de littérature comparée, xx1 (1947), 
5-38. 

William Robertson 
(See Edward Gibbon.) 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
Thorpe, James. ‘‘ Authenticity of ‘The wish’ as a Rochester poem.’’ 
MLN, (1947), 267-68. 
Sir Charles Sedley 


Thorpe, James. ‘‘Sedley and Beau Fielding.’’ N&Q, cxcn (1947), 
251-52. 
See also ibid., p. 393. 


Anna Seward 
Myers, Robert Manson. Anna Seward: an eighteenth-century Han- 
delian. Williamsburg, Va.: Manson Park Press, 1947. Pp. 21. 

| Thomas Shadwell 

~— William M. ‘‘7empest in a teapot.’’ ELH, xiv (1947), 207- 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 
(See Henry Needler.) 

William Shenstone 

Gordon, I. A. ‘‘Shenstone’s miscellany.’’ RES, xxim (1947), 43-59. 
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Lewis, Roy. ‘‘ William Shenstone and Edward Knight: some new 
letters.’? MLR, xuu (1947), 422-33. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
(See also Edmund Burke.) 


Gibbs, Lewis. Sheridan. London: Dent, 1947. Pp. 280. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 20, p. 477. 
Reid, Loren D. ‘‘Sheridan’s speech on Mrs. Fitzherbert.’’ Quar- 
terly journal of speech, xxxim (1947), 15-22. 
Vincent, Howard P. ‘‘An attempted piracy of The duenna.’’ MLN, 
Lx (1947), 268-70. 
Thomas Sheridan 
Neumann, J. H. ‘‘ Kighteenth-century linguistic tastes as exhibited 
in Sheridan’s edition of Swift.’’ American speech, xx1 (1946), 
253-63. 
Joseph Spence 
Wright, Austin. ‘‘The veracity of Spence’s Anecdotes.’’ PMLA, 
(1947), 123-29. 
Tobias Smollett 


Boege, Fred W. Smollett’s reputation as a novelist. (Princeton 
studies in English, No. 27.) Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 175. 

To the constantly increasing number of those warmly attached to Tobias 
Smollett’s achievements and memory this study of his reputation will be most 
welcome. Mr. Boege has collected comments on Smollett with diligent care 
and pieced them together with much skill. It is both pleasant and useful to 
have so many amusing, illuminating, and inaccessible opinions gathered into 
a single volume. Our conception of the principal shifts in Smollett’s reputa- 
tion is modified only by the fourth chapter, which deals with the years 1801 
to 1832. The extent of his popularity at that time will surprise most readers, 
while the ardor displayed in the quotations from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Haz- 
litt, Lamb, and Hunt as well as Scott is most refreshing to appetites surfeited 
on the mixture of faint praise and loud censure that has been offered us by 
the majority of critics since Henley. 

Mr. Loege’s partisan bias is the chief fault of the book. Mrs. Malaprop’s 
‘*Comparisons are odorous’’ has always seemed to me less a malapropism than 
an aphorism in its own right. Among the most malodorous literary comparisons 
is that between Fielding and Smollett because it minimizes the unique quali- 
ties of the latter without making an essential contribution to our understand- 
ing of Fielding’s greatness. Hazlitt’s friendly affection for both novelists is 
possible and preferable to the depreciation of either. Mr. Boege rightly de- 
plores the comparison, which earlier critics have made it impossible to ignore. 
But his habit of decrying Defoe, Richardson, and Sterne, as well as Fielding, 
does not further his purpose of enhancing Smollett’s fame.— Rurus PUTNEY. 


Cordasco, Francesco. Smollett criticism, 1925-1945: a compilation. 
Brooklyn: Long Island University, 1947. Pp. vi-+ 9. 
A bibliography of seventy-three items. 
Mack, Edward C. ‘‘Pamela’s step-daughters: the heroines of Smol- 
lett and Fielding.’’ College English, vir (1947), 293-301. 
Norwood, L. F. ‘‘ Imposition of.a half-sheet in duodecimo.’’ Jabrary, 


oth ser., 1 (1946), 242-44. 
In the first edition of Humphry Clinker. 
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Sir Richard Steele 


Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘ Another Steele letter.’’ RES, xxim (1947), 147- 
52. 


Miss Blanchard comments on a letter not included in her edition of Steele’s 
Correspondence, a letter which ‘‘is of considerable interest for its commentary 
on the mutual affairs of Addison and Steele.’’ 


Laurence Sterne 


Hartley, Lodwick. ‘‘Tristram and the angels.’’ College English, 1x 
(1947), 62-69. 

Concerned with biographical interpretations of Sterne. 

Lang, D. M. ‘‘Sterne and Radishchev: an episode in Russian senti- 
mentalism.’’ Revue de littérature comparée, xxt (1947), 254-60. 

Seidlin, Oskar. ‘‘Laurence Sterne’s Tristram Shandy and Thomas 
Mann’s Joseph the provider.’’ MLQ, vim (1947), 101-18. 

Watson, Wilfred. ‘‘The fifth commandment: some allusions to Sir 
Robert Filmer’s writing in Tristram Shandy.’’ MLN, uxt 
(1947), 254-40. 

Jonathan Swift 
(See also Thomas Sheridan.) 

Case, Arthur E. Hour essays on ‘‘Gulliver’s travels.’’ Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. ix + 133. Cf. PQ, xxv, 
164-67; xxvi, 141. 

Rev. by R. F. Jones in MLN, Lxil, 206-8; by Ricardo Quintana in JEGP, 
XLVI, 322-24; by George Sherburn in Yale review, xxxv (1946), 760-61; by 
Harold Williams in RES, xxii, 367-69 (a very important review setting forth 
fundamental points concerning the text of Gulliver’s travels); in TLS, April 
5, p. 159. 

Davis, Llerbert. The satire of Jonathan Swift. New York: Maemil- 
lan Co., 1947. Pp. 109. 
tev. by J. A. R. in Queen’s quarterly, Liv, 271-73. 

Ehrenpreis, Irvin. ‘‘Swift and Mr. John Temple.’’ MLN, Lx 
(1947), 145-54. 

Ehrenpreis, Irvin. ‘‘Swift’s father.’’ N&Q, cxcn (1947), 496-98. 

Mr. Ehrenpreis’ cautious use of documents, one hitherto overlooked, has 
enabled him to correct earlier commentators with respect to Swift’s father. 


Fink, Z. S. ‘‘Political theory in Gulliver’s travels.”? ELH, 
(1947), 151-61. 
Griffith, R. H. ‘‘Swift’s ‘Contests,’ 1701: two editions.’? N&Q, 
exer (1947), 114-17. 
Contains some information on eighteenth-century printing practice. 
Landa, Louis A. ‘‘ Jonathan Swift.’’? Hnglish Institute essays, 1946 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1947), pp. 20-40. 
Landa, Louis A., and Tobin, James Edward. Jonathan Swift: a list 
of critical studies published from 1895 to 1945, to which is added 
“Remarks on some Swift manuscripts in the United States,’’ 
by Ilerbert Davis. New York: Cosmopolitan Science and Art 
Service Co., 1945. Pp. 62. Cf. PQ, xxv1, 141. 
Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MLN, Lxu, 210-12; by Arthur W. Secord in 
JEGP, 222. 
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O’Hegarty, P. S. ‘‘Jonathan Swift: Irishman.’’ Bell, x (1945), 
478-83. 

Teerink, H. ‘‘Swift’s ordination, 1694-5.’’ Dublin magazine, xxu, 
No. 2 (1947), 7-9. 

Ussher, Arland. ‘‘Swift and mankind.’’ Dublin magazine, xxn, 
No. 4 (1947), 7-11. 

Webb, D. A. ‘‘Broadsides relating to Swift.’? Annual bulletin, 
Friends of the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 1946 (Dub- 
lin: At the University Press, |1946]), pp. 8-11. 

An account of selected broadsides in the Library. 

White, H. O. ‘‘The art of Swift.’? Mermathena, uxix (1947), 1-8. 

Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745: an exhibition of printed books at the 
University of Texas, October 19-December 31, 1945. Described 
by Autrey Nell Wiley. [Austin, Texas: University of Texas 
Press, 1945.| Pp. 48. Cf. PQ, xxv1, 141-42. 

Rev. by H. Teerink in MLN, Lxu, 429-30. 


Janes Thomson 


Hamilton, Horace E. ‘‘ James Thomson recollects Hagley Park.” 
MLN, (1947), 194-97. 


Sir John Vanbrugh 


Boys, Richard C. ‘‘The architect Vanbrugh and the wits.’’ College 
art journal, vt (1947), 283-90. 


Criticism of Vanbrugh’s buildings by Swift, Pope, and others. 


John Walker 


Sheldon, Esther K. ‘‘Walker’s influence on the pronunciation of 
English.’’ PMLA, uxu (1947), 130-46. 

— with the influence of Walker’s Critical pronouncing dictionary 

Horace Walpole 

Hazen, A. I’. ‘‘Strawberry Hill sale catalogue, 1842.’’ N&Q, cxci 
(1947), 33-35. 

‘*Horace Walpole.’’ Leading article in TLS, May 24, 1947, p. 293. 

Ketton-Cremer, R. W. ‘‘ Advice for Richard West.’’ Corr. in 7'LS, 
March 29, 1947, p. 141. 

Lewis, Wilmarth Sheldon. ‘‘Collector’s progress.’’ Atlantic month- 
ly, April, 1947, pp. 82-85. 

Largely concerned with the author’s collection of Walpole. 

Lewis, W. S. ‘‘Horace Walpole’s library.’’ Labrary, 5th ser., 
(1947), 45-52. 

Radice, Sheila. ‘Horace Walpole.’’ Corr. in TLS, June 21, 1947, 


p. 309. 
J. W. Croker’s opinion of Walpole. 


William Walsh 
(See also Joseph Addison.) : 
Vetter, Dale Benjamin. ‘‘The literary criticism of William Walsh 
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(1662-1708).’’ Summaries of doctoral dissertations submitted 
to the Graduate School of Northwestern University .. . June- 
September, 1946, xiv (1947), 19-23. 


Edward Ward 

Troyer, Howard William. Ned Ward of Grubstreet: a study of sub- 
literary London in the eighteenth century. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. xi + 290. Cf. PQ, xxv, 
142-43. 

Rev. by C. L. Day in MLN, Lxul, 284-85; in TLS, Nov. 8, p. 580. 
Isaac Watt 

C., R. W. ‘‘A disciple of Isaac Watt.’’ N&Q, cxcu (1947), 475. 

Green, Roger Lancelot. ‘‘A Lewis Carroll parody.’’ N&Q, cxcn 
(1947), 492-94. 


Of poems in Watt’s Divine songs. 


Charles Wesley 
Ker, R. E. ‘‘On mending Charles Wesley.’’ London quarterly and 
Holborn review, cuxxi (1947), 353-59. 


Lloyd, A. Kingsley. ‘‘Charles Wesley’s debt to Matthew Henry.’’ 
London quarterly and Holborn review, cuxx1 (1946), 330-37. 


John Wesley 
Barber, F. Louis. ‘‘ John Wesley edits a novel.’’ London quarterly 


and Holborn review, cLxx1 (1946), 50-54. 
The novel is Henry Brooke’s The fool of quality. 

Brett, Henry. ‘‘ Wesley and Luther.’’ London quarterly and Hol- 
born review, cLXx1 (1946), 250-52. 

Cannon, William R. The theology of John Wesley, with special 
reference to the doctrine of justification. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1946. Pp. 284. 

Rev. by H. T. Kerr in Christendom, xu, 250-52; by Edwin Lewis in Theolo- 

gy today, Iv, 146-48. 

Hunter, F. ‘‘Manchester non-jurors and Wesley’s high church- 
ism.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, cuxxu (1947), 
56-61. 

Pollard, C. ‘‘A Wesley legacy.’’ London quarterly and Holborn 
review, CLXXI (1946), 317-25. 

Prints new letters by John Wesley. 

Sangster, W. E. ‘‘Wesley and sanctification.’’ London quarterly 

and Holborn review, cuxx1 (1946), 214-21. 


Samuel Wesley 


Wesley, Samuel. ‘‘ Epistle to a friend concerning poetry’? (1700) 
and the ‘‘ Essay on heroic poetry’’ (second edition, 1697). With 
an introduction by Edward N. Hooker. Augustan Reprint So- 
ciety, January, 1947. 
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Mary Wollstonecraft 


Wardle, Ralph M. ‘‘Mary Wollstonecraft, Analytical reviewer.’ 


PMLA, ux (1947), 1000-1009. 
An attempt to identify her reviews for 1788-91, 1796-97. 


’ 


VI. CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


Archer, Gleason Leonard, Jr. ‘‘The reception of Pindar in Ger- 
many during the eighteenth century.’’ Harvard University 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: summaries of theses 
... for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 1943-1945 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Published by the University, 1947), pp. 449-53. 

Ashley, Maurice. Lowis XIV and the greatness of France. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton for the English Universities Press, 1946. 
Pp. 264. 

Barbier, A. ‘‘L’école de 1660: & propos de quelques ouvrages 
récents.’’ French studies, 1 (1947), 27-36. 

Brée, Germaine. ‘‘Le Theme de la violence dans le monde tragique 
de Racine.’’ Romanic review, xxxvut (1947), 216-25. 

Brenner, Clarence D. Dramatizations of French short stories in the 
eighteenth century, with special reference to the ‘‘contes’’ of 
La Fontaine, Marmontel, and Voltaire. (University of Califor- 
nia publications in modern philology, Vol. xxx, No. 1.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1947. 
Pp. 1-34. 

Cabeen, David C. ‘‘Montesquieu: a bibliography.’’ Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, u1 (1947), 359-83, 423-30, 513-19, 
545-65, 593-616. 

Carter, A. E. ‘‘Racine, poet of destruction.’’ University of Toronto 
quarterly, xv1 (1947), 231-38. 

Copleston, F. C. ‘‘Pantheism in Spinoza and the German idealists.”’ 
Philosophy, xx1 (1946), 42-56. 

D’Ouakil, Basile G. Le Thédtre francais au X VII¢ si¢cle: Corneille, 
Racine, Moliére. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1946. Pp. 63. 

Forkey, Leo Orville. The role of money in French comedy during 
the reign of Lowis XIV. (Johns Hopkins studies in Romance 
literatures and languages, Extra vol. xxiv.) Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1947. Pp. 142. 

Gordon, Douglas H., and Torrey, Norman L. The censoring of 
Diderot’s ‘‘Encyclopédie’’ and the re-established text. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. xi + 124. 

Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP, xv, 142-43; by Albert Guérard in Romanic 

review, XXXVIII, 362-64. 

Guérin, Daniel. La Lutte de classes sous la premicre république: 

bourgeois et ‘‘bras nus’’ (1793-97). 2 vols. (ua Suite des temps, 

No. 16.) Paris: Gallimard, 1946. 
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Hazard, Paul. La Pensée européene au XVIII® siécle: de Montes- 
quieu ad Lessing. 3 vols. Paris: Boivin, [1946]. 

Rev. by Jean David in MLQ, vil, 370-73; by H. C. Lancaster in MLN, ixn, 
133-35; by B. Munteano in Revue de littérature comparée, xxi, 125-40; by 
Norman L. Torrey in Romanic review, xxx1x, 271-76. 

Jones, Joseph (ed.). Thoughts on jesting: translated in the year 
1764 from the second German edition of a work by Georg Fried- 
erich Meier. Edited with an introduction and notes. Austin, 
Texas: University of Texas Press, 1947. Pp. xi + 137. 

Rev. by Terence Spencer in MLR, xu, 508-9. 

Loemker, Leroy E. ‘‘A note on the origin and problem of Leibniz’s 

Discourse of 1686.’’ JHI, vir (1947), 449-66. 


Loemker, Leroy E. ‘‘Leibniz’s doctrine of ideas.’’ Philosophical 
review, LV (1946), 229-49. 


Lough, J. ‘‘Essai de bibliographie critique des publications du 
Baron D’Holbach : III. — Le réle de Diderot et de Naigeon dans 
l’oeuvre de D’Holbach.’’ Revue d’histoire littéraire de la 
France, xtvu (1947), 314-18. 

Completion of a study begun in the same journal for 1939. 

McCloy, Shelby T. Government assistance in eighteenth-century 

France. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1946. Pp. 496. 
Rev. by Beatrice F. Hyslop in JMH, xix, 64-65. 

Mativa, A. ‘‘L’esthétique de Pascal.’’ Les Lettres romanes, 1 
(1947), 36-59. 

Neumeyer, Eva Maria. ‘‘The landscape garden as a symbol in Rous- 
seau, Goethe and Flaubert.’’ JHI, vu (1947), 187-217. 

Oliver, Alfred R. The Encyclopedists as critics of music. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 227. 

Poggioli, Renato. ‘‘Classicismo di Paseal.’’ Letteratura, 1x, No. 3 
(1947), 1-16. 

Price, E. H. ‘‘Montesquieu’s historical conception of the funda- 
mental law.’’ Romanic review, xxxvut (1947), 234-42. 

Sagnac, Philippe. La Formation de la société francaise moderne, 
Vol. 1: La Révolution des idées et des mocurs et le déclin de 
Vancien régime (1715-1788). Paris: Presses universitaires, 1946. 
Pp. 355. 

Schneider, Heinrich. Quest for mysteries: the Masonic background 
for literature in eighteenth-century Germany. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1947. Pp. xi + 178. 

Schrecker, Paul ‘‘Descartes and Leibniz in 1946.’’ Philosophy, xx1 
(1946), 205-33. 

Wade, Ira O. Studies on Voltaire, with some unpublished papers 
of Mme du Chatelet. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 


1947. Pp. ix + 244. 
Rev. by Emile Malakis in MLN, Lxu, 497-98. 
_ Mr. Wade’s new volume of Studies on Voltaire is a supplement to his earlier 
important book on Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet (Princeton, 1941). There 
he had sketched the intensive intellectual activity in which Voltaire was en- 
gaged during his stay at Cirey (1733-49) and examined a hitherto unknown 
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MS by Madame du Chatelet, Examen de la Genése. The new volume presents 
a careful diplomatic edition of some new papers by Madame du Chatelet found 
in Voltaire’s library at Leningrad. They contain twelve chapters of an un- 
finished translation of Mandeville’s Fable of the bees, a chapter on the for- 
mation of colors from an Hssay sur l’Optique, based on Newton’s Opticks, 
and three chapters of a Grammaire raisonnée which discuss the different parts 
of speech (pp. 131-241). Elsewhere (pp. 92-108) Mr. Wade reprints what he 
calls a third draft of a chapter on free will from Voltaire’s unfinished Traité 
de métaphysique. 

Thus almost half of the volume contains MS material. Around it Mr. Wade 
has written several studies to interpret it and relate it to Voltaire’s known 
writings and doings. Only one short introductory piece which shows reminis- 
cences of De Renneville’s Vision in Voltaire’s La Ligue is not concerned with 
the documents here printed or the time at Cirey when Voltaire and Madame 
du Chatelet were fellow-students of physics, metaphysics, and ethics. Mr. 
Wade shows, first, that the initial suggestion for L’Ingénu came from a re- 
mark of Mandeville’s. The relation of Voltaire to Mandeville is then examined 
in detail: there is no reason to assume any dependence of Le Mondain on Man- 
deville, but Défense du Mondain definitely uses arguments derived from Man- 
deville. Chapters vit and 1x of Traité de métaphysique are also shown to be 
heavily indebted to Mandeville. But Mr. Wade, of course, is not blind to the 
differences between Voltaire’s epicureanism and Mandeville’s paradoxical 
rigorism. Then Traité de métaphysique itself is discussed, its genesis and date 
are established, and the exchange of correspondence with Frederick the Great 
on free will is related to it. A further section shows how Madame du Chatelet’s 
study of Newton helped Voltaire in the composition of Lléments de la philoso- 
phie de Newton, even in the parts concerning optics. Mr. Wade concludes with 
a brief introduction to Madame du Chatelet’s interest in general grammar. 

All of these studies are carried out with great care, complete command of 
the evidence available, and considerable caution in pressing any hypothesis. 
Though many of the points are minute, issues of larger significance are raised 
constantly. One can only wish Mr. Wade would proceed to the great topic 
he himself announces as his goal: the definition of Voltaire’s art and mind 
and the establishment of the essential unity between his mind and art.— RENf£ 
WELLEK. 


Wadsworth, Charlotte R. ‘‘Moliére’s debt to Montaigne.’’ MLQ, 
(1947), 290-301. 

Wadsworth, Philip A. ‘‘La Bruyére against the libertines.’’ Ro- 
manic review, xxxvut (1947), 226-33. 
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MATTHEW PRIOR’S RELIGION 


By Monroe K. Spears 
Vanderbilt University 


That the saintly John Wesley should admire the worldly Matthew 
Prior, and defend at length his poetry and moral character against 
Dr. Johnson’s strictures, seems a curious anomaly. The only ex- 
planation that has been offered is that Wesley, in praising Solomon, 
really admired ‘‘rather the wise king’s wisdom than Prior’s ren- 
dering of it.’’"’ But Wesley’s praise, frequently expressed on aes- 
thetic as well as moral grounds, was by no means restricted to the 
explicitly pious poems. The essay championing Prior is in fact a 
sensible and valuable corrective to Johnson’s lafe; Wesley refutes, 
point by point, each of Johnson’s criticisms.*? Though Wesley al- 
lows Milton and sometimes others superior rank, Prior was his 
favorite poet, mentioned and quoted far more often than any other. 
Throughout his letters, his journal, and his sermons he cites pas- 


sages from Solomon, Alma, and many of the shorter pieces, quot- 
ing with the slight inaccuracy characteristic of one depending upon 
memory.* While Wesley’s literary judgments, as Louis B. Wright 
has pointed out,* were acute and well-founded, his standards were 


1Austin Dobson, Selected Poems of Matthew Prior (London, 1889), p. liv. 
The wisdom of Prior’s Solomon is in fact very different from that of the 
Biblical monarch, as Wesley well knew; aside from the Biblical trappings and 
narrative framework, the Solomon of the poem represents Prior himself, and 
expresses his very individual attitude. 

The only investigation of Wesley’s opinion of Prior, as far as I know, is 
that by T. B. Shepherd: ‘‘John Wesley and Matthew Prior,’’ London Quar- 
terly and Holborn Review, CLx11 (1937), 368-373; most of this material is 
incorporated in the same author’s book, Methodism and the Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1940), pp. 131-135. Shepherd demonstrates Wes- 
ley’s extraordinary interest in and love for Prior; he does not attempt to 
explain them. 

“Thoughts on the Character and Writings of Mr. Prior,’’?’ Works, 3rd edi- 
tion (London, 1831), x11, 380-387. The essay originally appeared in Wesley’s 
Arminian Magazine in 1782. 

3Since Wesley frequently quotes Prior without mentioning his name, a great 
many quotations are not listed in the indexes to Wesley’s Works. Shepherd 
has counted twenty-six quotations; I am sure that an exhaustive study would 
reveal at least double that number. 

“John Wesley: Scholar and Critic,’? South Atlantic Quarterly, xxIx 
(1930), 262-281. Wright remarks, ‘‘ Among the poets of his day, we find him 
strangely championing Matthew Prior as his favorite’’; he does not attempt 
to explain this preference (p. 274). 
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ultimately moral and religious. Certainly he would not have val- 
ued Prior so highly had he not discerned in him moral and re- 
ligious significance of great importance, and a kind of significance 
that he found in the verse of no other poet. 

The explanation, I think, is to be found in such passages as this 
from one of the sermons. Wesley is showing that only faith can 
bring happiness, that rich and fashionable people seek happiness 
in vain: 


One of their own pvets has truly pronounced, concerning the whole life of 
these sons of pleasure, — 

’Tis u dull farce, an empty slow: 

Powder, and pocket-glass, and beau |Aun Hnglish Padlock}. 
I cannot but observe of that fine writer, that he came near the mark, and yet 
fell short of it. In his ‘Solomon’ (one of the noblest poems in the English 
tongue) he clearly shows where happiness is not; that it is not to be found 
in natural knowledge, in power, or in the pleasures of sense or imagination. 
But he does not show where it is to be found. He could not; for he did not 
know it himself. Yet he came near it when he said, — 
Restore, Great Father, thy instructed son; 
And in my act may thy great will be done!5 [conclusion of Solomon] 


In the same sermon, exposing the vanity of worldly happiness, 
Wesley has previously quoted Prior’s The Ladle: 


Amidst our plenty something still, 
To me, to thee, to him is wanting! 

That something is neither more nor less than tie knowledge and love of God; 
without which no spirit can be happy either in heaven or earth. 


Wesley thus perceived, in Prior’s lighter poems as well as in his ( 
devotional pieces, a significance ultimately religious: an intense 
awareness of what Pascal called ‘‘misére de homme sans Dieu,”’ 
and an earnest, if unsuccessful, search for faith. Wesley’s testi- 
mony alone is sufficient to render dubious the common dismissals ‘ 
of Prior’s religious poems as conventional exercises; and it is cor- I 
roborated by that of another profoundly religious spirit, William l 
Cowper.’ Both men seem to have felt a strong sympathy for and t 
sense of kinship with Prior; they found in him a sincere humility, I 
a troubled concern with the personal relationship of the individual ¢ 
to God, which were unusual in an age characteristically impersonal ‘ 
and formal in religion, preoccupied with rationalistic explanation 1 
5Works, V1, 433. 
6Tbid., v1, 431. The quotation is slightly inaccurate. 
7See especially Cowper’s letter to Rev. William Unwin, Jan. 5, 1782, pro- in 
testing against Johnson’s criticism of Prior, As Shepherd points out, Charles 
Wesley shared his brother’s enthusiasm for Prior, and frequently echoed 1! 


Prior’s poetry in his hymns. 
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of the universe and of the ways of Providence toward mankind in 
general. 


The present study is the last of a series of four dealing with the 
intellectual significance of Prior’s poetry as seen against the con- 
temporary background. Since each of the three earlier articles has 
some bearing upon Prior’s religious attitude, a brief indication of 
their religious implications will perhaps be convenient. In the first, 
I attempted to outline, with special reference to Alma, the general 
nature and importance of Prior’s thought.* The Pyrrhonism of 
Montaigne, I argued, formed the core of Prior’s thinking; this phi- 
losophy (or attitude) he applied astutely and independently to the 
intellectual problems of his time. Examining Prior’s attitude to- 
ward natural science,® I concluded that he found the doctrines of 
contemporary scientists, including Newton, to be as hostile to re- 
ligion as those of Epicurus ; throughout his writings he is oppressed 
by the materialistic and deterministic implications he sees in them. 
Natural religion, based on the argument from design in nature as 
revealed by science, Prior consistently rejects. In the field of eth- 
ies,*° he rejects the parallel argument from design based on the 
providential uses of the passions. Prior refuses to accept the current 
justifications of the passions; partial evil cannot be explained away 
as universal good. In contrast to the popular belief in benevolence 
and the goodness of the natural impulses, he insists on the fact of 
evil, on man’s depravity. Prior’s attitude toward all these problems, 
while in general accord with Montaigne’s Pyrrhonism, is thus 
highly individual, and contrary to the dominant trends of his age. 


This paper is an examination of Prior’s religious beliefs con- 
sidered, as far as possible, apart from those aspects of his thought 
previously studied. The external or formal manifestations of his re- 
ligion will first be discussed: the question of expediency, the rela- 
tion of religion to politics as shown in Prior’s attitude toward the 
Dissenters and the Catholics. After a brief consideration of Angli- 
can Fideism — the classification into which Prior most nearly fits 
—the religious problems which perplexed him throughout his life 
will be surveyed, with special reference to the extended discussions 


“The Meaning of Matthew Prior’s Alma,’’ ELH, xu (1946), 266-290. 
_ “*Matthew Prior’s Attitude Toward Natural Science,’? PMLA [to appear 
in June, 1948], 


148), Ethical Aspects of Matthew Prior’s Poetry,’’? SP [to appear in 
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of them in the third book of Solomon and in Predestination, his last 
poem. 


1. 


Montaigne, like Pyrrho, advocated conservatism in all practical 
affairs; since reason is as impotent in religion as in other spheres, 
the sceptic should accept the established religion of his time and 
country. Whatever his private doubts, it was therefore thoroughly 
in accord with Pyrrhonism that Prior should be, to all appearances, 
a perfectly orthodox member of the Church of England. Appar- 
ently he even considered, on several occasions, taking orders, though 
only as a last resort.‘ Complete orthodoxy was, of course, neces- 
sary to his diplomatic career. Prior’s college, St. John’s at Cam- 
bridge, was ‘‘consistently Jacobite and non-juring,’’* and it is 
likely that the penalties imposed upon the able and saintly non- 
jurors brought home vividly to him the practical disadvantages of 
differing from ecclesiastical authority. The question of expediency 
forms the theme of Prior’s Dialogue between the Vicar of Bray 
and Sir Thomas Moor, in which the noble More and the ignoble 
Vicar debate whether it is better to be martyred, as was More, for 
one’s beliefs, or to be a time-server, but prosperous, like the Vicar 
in the song. As usual, Prior sees both sides of the question; his 
sympathy for the Vicar is at least as strong as his admiration for 
More. In a rather cynical fragment, Prior recognizes the necessity 
of official conformity : 


Who e’er forsakes Old Mother Church 
And of new Doctrines makes profession 
Will find himself soon left ith Lurch 

Or cited to the Quarter Session. 


I learn to think no Precept strange 
That Convocation can propose 


110, K. Eves, Matthew Prior, Poet and Diplomatist (New York, 1939), pp. 
30-31 et passim. See also the letter from the Bishop of Winchester to Prior, 
Aug. 2, 1707: ‘‘Dyer in his public letters into this country tells us you are 
going into orders, which is much more surprising news . . .’’ (Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath 
Preserved at Longleat, Wiltshire, Vol. IIL [Prior Papers], London, 1908, p- 
436. This volume will henceforth be referred to as Prior Papers.) 

The only study of Prior’s religion known to me is H. N. Fairchild’s: Re- 
ligious Trends in English Poetry, Vol. 1: 1700-1740 (New York, 1939), pp. 
32-40. While this sketch is brief, and somewhat oversimplified, it is an excellent 
interpretation; with most of it I am in substantial agreement. 

12W. H. Hutton, The English Church from the Accession of Charles I to 
the Death of Anne (1625-1714) (London, 1903), p. 243. 
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Nor ever wish nor seek for change 
Except in Mistresses & Cloaths.1% 


Though expediency and the exigencies of politics would pre- 
sumably have dictated conformity to the Anglican pattern in any 
case, Prior’s religious beliefs seem genuinely to have fit this pattern 
more nearly than any other. Certainly he wished to keep clear of 
the Scylla and Charybdis between which the Anglican church 
steered through the seas of controversy —the Catholics and the 
Dissenters. (The Deist position Prior never explicitly mentions, 
though his condemnation of rationalistic and natural religion cer- 
tainly would apply to Deism, which represented the extreme of that 
tendency.) ** 

Of Prior’s distaste for Dissenters there is plenty of evidence, 
though usually it is expressed on social or aesthetic rather than 
strictly theological grounds. The Epistle to Fleetwood Shephard 
(1689) describes his feelings during a sermon in a nonconformist 
chapel, where he had been taken in childhood by his grandmother :'° 


So at pure Barn of loud NON-CON, 
Where with my Granam I have gone, 
When LOBB had sifted all his Text, 


1sDialogues of the Dead and Other Works in Prose and Verse, ed. A. R. 
Waller (Cambridge, Eng., 1907), p. 356. Throughout this paper, Prior’s works 
are quoted in Waller’s edition. References will henceforth be abbreviated as 
follows: the present volume will be cited as Dialogues; the other volume of 
Waller’s edition (Poems on Several Occasions, Cambridge, 1905) as Poems. 

14Prior owned some Deistic works, as is shown by the catalogue of his li- 
brary, transcribed and annotated by H. B. Wright in his unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Matthew Prior: A Supplement to his Biography (Northwestern, 
1937). When a book under discussion was in Prior’s library, I shall indicate 
the fact by citing, in parentheses, the number given it by Wright in his tran- 
scription of the catalogue. The library affords evidence of Prior’s absorbing 
interest in religion; a large proportion of the books deal directly with it. 
Numbers 1 through 92 are Bibles (Prior owned 40 Bibles in all) and Bib- 
lical commentaries and studies; No. 263-No. 388 are solidly religious, devo- 
tional or controversial; hundreds of other religious books are scattered through 
the list. 

Though he certainly scorned the positive doctrines of Deism, Prior was 
probably affected by its critical aspect, and by the larger movement of thought 
of which Deism was one manifestation. He owned many works by Hobbes 
(No. 205, No. 502, No. 710) and Spinoza (No. 64, No. 65, No. 238, No. 942), 
and their denial of free will and of immortality probably influenced Prior’s 
thinking — to be described in the 3rd section of this article — on these prob- 
lems. Of the Deists proper, Prior owned many books by John Toland (No. 505, 
No. 530, No. 532, No. 533, No. 1203, No. 1204) and one by Charles Blount 
(No. 504) ; Toland’s Biblical criticism, and his and Blount’s attacks on priest- 
‘raft, miracles, and the supernatural, doubtless played a part in inspiring 
Prior’s doubts. 

_18C, K. Eves (op. cit., p. 5) thinks that these lines recall Prior’s visits to 
tis grandmother in Dorsetshire during summer vacations; he establishes the 
fact that Prior was born and reared in London. 
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And I well hop’d the Pudding next; 

Now to apply, has plagu’d me more, 

Than all his Villain Cant before. (Poems, p. 13) 
In the same poem he ridicules ‘‘inspiration,’’ poetic and religious: 
‘“Verse comes from Heav’n, like inward Light. ... If inward Wind 
does truly swell Ye, / "I must be the Cholick in your Belly.’’ And he 
praises Shephard’s religion, ‘‘Not sowr’d with Cant, nor stum’d 
with Merit.’’ H. B. Wright has recently published for the first 
time Prior’s letters to Elizabeth Singer, the Dissenting poetess 
with whom, in 1703-4, he carried on a mild flirtation. Among the 
many things the pious Elizabeth took Prior to task for was his 
High-Church religion. He replied: ‘‘You want a quarrel mightily 
when you tell me I am a high Churchman, and I never knew before 
that you could like Cant and Nonsense in a Barn, rather than Har- 
mony and reason in a Cathedral, but I have nothing to do with 
your religion.’’!® Later, he teases her by saying that she has prob- 
ably been listening to a thanksgiving sermon in a barn to celebrate 
the defeat of the Occasional Conformity bill. There is an interest- 
ing comment on Swift’s Tale of a Tub: ‘‘I don’t know if you have 
seen The Tale of a Tub, or if you will like it when you do see it. . . 
Peter, Martin, and John will set you right as to Ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. .. .’’'* Prior’s High-Church tendencies naturally were re- 
lated to his Tory political allegiances, and a number of poems illus- 
trate the connection.'* 

Prior’s attitude toward Catholicism was given early and clear- 

cut expression in the parody of Dryden’s Hind and the Panther 


16H, B. Wright, ‘‘ Matthew Prior and Elizabeth Singer,’’ PQ, xxiv (1945), 
76. 
17Jbid., p. 80. 
18Prior was aligned with the Whigs until 1700; his shift of allegiance was 
entirely sincere, and in accord with his basic political principles (C. K. Eves 
gives an excellent account of it, op. cit., pp. 129-30; 157ff.). In a letter of 
1698/9, Prior indicates the political basis of his dislike of Latitudinarianism: 
the Whig clergy, he says, ‘‘though they have been active for the King, were 
so because they were against Popery, and thought King James most against 
them; but they were bred in latitudinarian principles, and are no great friends 
at bottom to monarchy. . . This will be found true by all those brought up 
in Bishop Burnet’s sentiments. . . .’? (Prior Papers, p. 320). Francis Atter- 
bury, Bishop of Rochester, the Jacobite leader of the High-Church party, 
was a schoolmate of Prior’s at Westminster; the two were friends until they 
quarreled near the end of Prior’s life (cf. Eves, op. cit., pp. 386-8). An epl- 
gram, Doctors Differ (Dialogues, p. 124), praises Atterbury’s manner of 
preaching as contrasted to that of the Whig and Low-Church Bentley and 
Willis. The non-juring and Jacobite atmosphere of St. John’s has been men- 
tioned; Prior adhered to neither of these doctrines, but such an atmosphere 
would naturally incline him to High-Church views. 
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which he wrote in collaboration with Charles Montague: The Hind 
and the Panther Transvers’d to the Story of the Country-Mouse 
and the City-Mouse (1687). While attacking Dryden’s conversion 
was a politic and expedient move for the two authors,’® the piece 
is based upon an astute criticism of Dryden’s logic. The frame- 
work of The Rehearsal is used: Bayes reads his new poem about 
the two mice (a parody of The Hind and the Panther) to Smith 
and Johnson, ‘‘defending (as his way is) the foolishest things in 
his Poem.’’ The initial incongruity of Dryden’s allegory, in mak- 
ing animals represent churches and discuss religious questions, is 
thoroughly ridiculed; instead of the Hind and the Panther, the 
white mouse and the spotted mouse argue: 


Lest therefore we should stray, and not go right, 
Through the brown horrour of the starless Night. 
Hast thou Infallibility, that Wight? 
Sternly the Savage grin’d, and thus reply’d: 
That Mice may err, was never yet deny’d. 
That I deny, said the immortal Dame, 
There is a Guide —Gad I’ve forgot his Name, 
Who lives in Heaven or Rome, the Lord knows where, 
Had we but him, Sweet-heart, we could not err. 
The spotted mouse, however, replies that reason must judge the 


claims of such guides: 


But heark you, Sister, this is but a Whim; 

For still we want a Guide to find out Him. (Dialogues, p. 20) 
Bayes remarks that he has ‘‘taken occasion to prove Oral Tradi- 
tion better than Scripture. Now you must know, ’tis sincerely my 
Opinion, that it had been better for the World, if we nere had 
any Bibles at all’’ (p. 24). The cleverest and most amusing part 
of the parody is that in which the argument that private reason 
is not to be trusted as a judge of religious claims is made ridiculous 
by representing the two mice drinking wine in a tavern. The spot- 
ted mouse protests that the wine is patently no good; the white 
mouse tries to convince her that she must be mistaken. Bayes com- 
ments, ‘‘Dapple, who you must know was a Protestant, all this 
while, trusts her own judgment, and foolishly dislikes the Wine; 
upon which our Innocent does so run her down, that she has not 
one word to say for her self... .’’ 


'98Prior’s patron, Lord Dorset, was alarmed by such conversions as Dryden’s 
to King James’s faith, and had encouraged ‘‘my Lord Dorset’s boys’? — 
Stepney, Montague, and Prior —to attack Dryden (Eves, op. cit., p. 34). 
Prior had attacked Dryden at least twice previously (Dialogues, pp. 48-9, 56; 
ef. Eves, pp. 27-8). 
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Sirrah, says Brindle, Thou hast brought us Wine, 
Sour to my tast, and to my Eyes unfine. 

Says Will, all Gentlemen like it; ah! says White, 
What is approv’d by them, must needs be right. 
Tis true, I thought it bad, but if the House 
Commend it, I submit, a private Mouse... . 


Nor to their Catholic consent oppose 
My erring Judgment, and reforming Nose... . 


Says White, What ancient Evidence can sway, 

If you must Argue thus and not obey? 

Drawers must be trusted, through whose hands convey ’d, 
You take the Liquor, or you spoil the Trade. 

For sure those Honest Fellows have no knack, 

Of putting off stwm’d Claret for Pontack. 

How long, alas! would the poor Vintner last, 

If all that drink must judge, and every Guest 

Be allowed to have an understanding Tast? (p. 26) 

Since the burlesque is a collaboration, it is impossible to distin- 
guish Prior’s ideas from Montague’s, though the poetry has usually 
been assumed to be mainly Prior’s work. A recent article by Helene 
M. Hooker®’ throws new light on Montague’s religious opinions, 
and on the religious situation of the time. Montague wrote an- 
other reply to The Hind and the Panther, published for the first 
time by Mrs. Hooker, in which he criticized Dryden along the same 
general lines as the joint production, but went much further. The 
poem is in dialogue form, and consists mainly of Montague’s di- 
rect exposition of his own ideas. Montague denies any conflict 
between faith and reason, and argues for the reasonableness of 
Christianity; though reason alone is insufficient, and Revelation 
is necessary, reason must judge miracles and Revelation, and faith 
must be based upon reason. The poem expresses, according to Mrs. 
Hooker, the rationalist and Latitudinarian position dominant in 
the Anglican church of the time. It is noteworthy that the bur- 
lesque written with Prior states no such positive beliefs; it argues 
only that reason must judge claims to religious authority, and in 
ridiculing Dryden’s acceptance of Catholic oral tradition, implies 
that the Bible must be the basis of faith. The position implied by the 
burlesque is, in fact, very similar to that expressed in Dryden’s Re- 
ligio Laici. As we shall see, Prior never again allows explicitly to 
reason even the validity given it in the burlesque, and the argu- 
ment of Montague’s reply certainly would have been repugnant 
to him; possibly —though this is pure speculation — Montague 


20*Charles Montagu’s Reply to The Hind and the Panther,’’ ELH, vm 
(1941), 51-73. 
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felt impelled to write his reply because he was not satisfied with 
the largely negative character of the burlesque, and left it unpub- 
lished out of deference to Prior. 


2. 


Prior’s positive religious beliefs, expressed in the Exodus ode 
the year following the burlesque of Dryden, were in strong con- 
trast to Montague’s. In that ode, and consistently throughout his 
later work, Prior maintained that faith is opposed to and above 
reason, and attacked natural and rationalistic religion. Written on 
the text, ‘‘I am that I am,’’ the ode castigates man’s pride in at- 
tempting, through reason, to define God’s nature or attributes: 


. . - levelling at GOD his wand’ring Guess 

(That feeble Engine of his reasoning War, 

Which guides his Doubts, and combats his Despair) 

Laws to his Maker the learn’d Wretch can give; 

Can bound that Nature, and prescribe that Will, 

Whose pregnant Word did either Ocean fill . . . (Poems, p. 3) 


Such imperfect definitions show ‘‘That nothing You, the weak De- 
finer, know,’’ for God is ‘‘Incomprehensible and Infinite.’’ Aban- 
doning these pretenses, man should instead humble his reason before 
the sublime irrationality of the Incarnation: 


Then mock thy Knowledge, and confound thy Pride, 
Explaining how Perfection suffer’d Pain; 

Almighty languish’d; and Eternal dy’d: 

How by her Patient Victor Death was slain; 

And Earth prophan’d, yet bless’d with Deicide.21 


“Low, reverently low,/ Make thy stubborn Knowledge bow’’; 
abandon ‘‘all thy boasted Volumes,’’ keeping only ‘‘the Sacred 
One’’; 

Then Faith, for Reason’s glimmering Light, shall give 


Her Immortal Perspective; 
And Grace’s Presence Nature’s Loss retrieve ... (p. 4) 


21The argument here is similar to that of Dryden’s Hind and the Panther: 
‘Can I believe eternal God could lie / Disguis’d in mortal mold and infancy? / 
That the great Maker of the world could die? / And after that trust my im- 
perfect sense / Which calls in question his omnipotence? ... Then let the 
moon usurp the rule of day, / And winking tapers show the sun his way’’ 
(Scott-Saintsbury ed., X, 129-31). Prior quotes the last couplet above in a 
letter of 1695 (Prior Papers, p. 63) ; in spite of his ridicule of Dryden, he knew 
Dryden’s religious poems intimately, and their influence is often apparent in 
his poetry. I have discussed the scientific aspect of the Exodus ode in my ar- 
ticle on Prior’s attitude toward natural science; in Solomon, as in the ode, he 
argues that since nature is incomprehensible, the Biblical miracles are no more 
mysterious than the everyday operations of nature. Prior frequently asserts, 
in his later poetry, the impossibility of knowing or comprehending God through 
reason (e.g., Poems, pp. 283, 327). 
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The theme of the opposition of faith and reason, and the superi- 
ority of faith to reason, is a constant one in Prior’s verse, finding, 
as we shall see, its fullest expression in Solomon. This religious 
attitude was an essential part of the Pyrrhonism of Montaigne, and 
insofar as Prior derived the attitude from books, Montaigne cer- 
tainly was his principal source.** Especially in the Apologie de Rai- 
mond Sebond, Montaigne ridiculed natural theology and rational- 
ism in religion; God cannot be known through man’s feeble and 
limited reason: 


Toutesfois nous uy prescrivons des bornes, nous tenons sa puissance assiegée 
par nos raisons ... nous le voulons asservir aux apparences vaines et foibles 
de nostre entendement ... Quoy! Dieu nous a-il mis en mains les clefs et les 
derniers ressorts de sa puissance? s’est-il obligé & n’outrepasser les bornes de 
nostre science ?23 


Reason ‘‘ne fait que fourvoyer par tout, mais specialement quand 
elle se mesle des choses divines.’’** In fact, conflict with human 
reason is evidence of higher truth; it is ‘‘aux Chrestiens une occa- 
sion de croire, que de rencontrer une chose incroiable. Elle est 
d’autant plus selon raison, qu’elle est contre l’humaine rai- 
son... .’”*° In religious matters, we must be guided instead by 
faith, ‘‘la sainete lampe de la verité qu’il a pleu a Dieu nous com- 
muniquer’’; we must adhere to ‘‘la voye tracée et battué par 


? 
1*Eglise,’’ else we shall be lost in ‘‘cette mer vaste, trouble et on- 


doyante des opinions humaines.’’** 
This attitude — if the word is not used in the strict theological 
sense, it may conveniently be termed Videism?’— was variously ex- 


“2Prior found, or could have found, expressions of a similar attitude in 
many later writers, both French and English; see A. M. Boase, The Fortunes 
of Montaigne (London, 1935); L. I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of 
John Dryden (Ann Arbor, 1934). Pascal stated the position with especial 
eloquence, though, according to H. F. Stewart, he was not a true Fideist (The 
Seerct of Pascal, Cambridge, Eng., 1941, pp. 44-47). 

23K ssais, ed. Pierre Villey (Paris, 1930), 1, 380. All references in :this 
paper to Montaigne are to this edition. 

24Jbid., 374. 

25/bid., 11, 331. 

267 bid., 1, 374. 

27In the strict theological sense, Fideism ‘‘is the denial that natural Rea- 
son, unaided by Grace, can reach certain knowledge of primary verities, such 
as the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, the distinction between 
good and evil, etc. This is a formal heresy (though one of recent definition) , 
being condemned by two Encyclicals of Gregory XVI (1832 and 1834)... - 
(H. F. Stewart, op. cit., p. 45). Fideism may also be used to refer specifically 
to the controversial technique developed by certain seventeenth-century Cath- 
olics. I use the term loosely to designate the general attitude that faith 1 
contrary to and above reason. 
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pressed and qualified in the extraordinarily complex religious situ- 
ation of Prior’s time. As Dryden’s religious progress showed, it 
was dangerously close to, and could predispose one to accept, the 
special Fideistic argument developed by Catholic controversialists. 
These controversialists tried to demonstrate, through such _his- 
torical and critical studies as those of Richard Simon, that the text 
of the Bible is corrupt, ambiguous, and frequently unintelligible, 
and that all translations are inaccurate. Their objective was to un- 
dermine the foundation of Protestantism by proving that human 
reason cannot interpret the Scriptures adequately without the aid 
of the tradition of the Infallible Church.** 

It was, however, entirely possible to maintain a position thor- 
oughly Fideist in the general sense of the term, yet reject the 
Catholic arguinents and remain in the Anglican fold — in other 
words, to defend permanently a position similar to that of Dryden 
in Religio Laici. Perhaps the best statement of Anglican Fideism 
is Thomas Baker’s Reflections upon Learning, wherein is shewn 
the Insufficiency thereof, in its several Particulars: In order to 
evince the Usefulness and Necessity of Revelation (1699). Baker, 
a Fellow of St. John’s during Prior’s residence there, very likely 
exerted a personal influence upon Prior, and his book expresses 
ideas strikingly similar in many respects to Prior’s.*’ In spite of 
his thoroughgoing scepticism, Baker considered himself an ortho- 
dox Anglican (he was an ordained priest), and his book was in- 
tended as a defense of the Church of England against Deists, Dis- 


*6L. 1. Bredvold (op. cit., pp. 84ff.) discusses this special variety of Fideism 
in detail; it was, he says, apparently unrelated to the Pyrrhonism of Sextus 
and Montaigne. Prior certainly was familiar with the works of these Cath- 
dlic Fideists: he owned five volumes by Simon—the Histoire Critique du 
Vieur Testament (No. 56), two editions of the Mistoire Critique du Nouveau 
Testament (No. 54, No. 55), and two additional books on related matters 
(No. 57, No. 829). 

“Baker was an antiquarian and historical scholar of some note; he is best 
known for his history of St. John’s. In addition to articles on him in DNB 
and other reference works, there are biographies by Robert Masters (1784) 
and Horace Walpole. Like Prior, Baker was a friend of Lord Oxford and his 
learned librarian, Humphrey Wanley. A non-juror and Jacobite, Baker was 
forred to resign his fellowship at St. John’s (held since 1680) in 1716/7; 
there was a traditional story that Prior then made over to him the proceeds 
of his own fellowship. After a careful investigation, Walpole concluded (as 
did Masters), reluctantly, that the story was unfounded (see the Yale Edition 
of Walpole’s Correspondence, 11, 87-8, 91, 341). In view of Prior’s close con- 
nection with St. John’s (see his own statement, Prior Papers, p. 423), it is 
Virtually certain that he knew Baker. Prior owned two copies of Baker’s Re- 
flections (No. 743, No. 1883), and in earlier articles I have pointed out a 
number of passages in his poetry that seem reminiscent of the hook. 
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senters, and Roman Catholics. As the preface makes clear, the book 
was also intended as a warning against the rationalist and Lati- 
tudinarian trend within the Anglican church: 


Learning is our great Diana, nothing will pass with our Men of Wit and 
Sense, but what is agreeable with the nicest Reason, and every Man’s Reason 
is his own Understanding. . . They plead for Right Reason, but they mean 
their own, and talk of a reasonable Religion, whilst their own false Notions 
are mistaken for it. . . In the mean time they take us off from our surest 
Guide. ... 

Religion thus exalting individual reason, says Baker, will cause 
men ultimately to distrust reason entirely, and so bring them to 
‘‘that Religion for which, of all others, we have the most abhor- 
rence’’: ‘‘For after Men have try’d the Force of Natural Reason 
in Matters of Religion, they will soon be sensible of its Weakness 

.. and rather than be always wandring, they will take up with 
an INFALLIBLE GUIDE.’’ To prevent this result, Baker demon- 
strates, through a systematic survey of all the works of human 
reason, its fallibility and inadequacy — especially in the sphere 
of religion. He spikes the guns of the Catholic Fideists by antici- 
pating their main argument. Reason, says Baker, ‘‘must always 
act subordinately to Revelation’’; if Revelation is contrary to rea- 
son, still it may be accepted upon rational grounds, ‘‘for nothing 
is more reasonable, than to believe a Revelation.’’*® Reason, how-. 
ever weak, must judge claims to religious authority. This function 
requires less of reason than might be supposed, for Baker differs 
sharply from the Catholic Fideists on the question of interpreting 
the Bible. He criticizes Simon’s book at length, and argues that if 
men would lay aside passion and prejudice, and approach the Scrip- 
tures thus prepared, ‘‘. . . with these and ordinary Grace (that is 
never wanting to those that seek it) I dare be confident they will 
have no reason to complain of Obscurity or Ambiguity in those 
Sacred Writings. .. .’’*1 The Bible is a sufficient guide in all neces- 
sary things, for God has so ordered it ‘‘that the most important 
Truths, should be the most easie and common.’’*? The truths there 
set forth ‘‘act upon us with a secret Power ... and do not only 
perswade, but almost force an Assent.’’** Thus qualifying the po- 
sition that the individual judgment must interpret Scripture, 


30Reflections .. ., p. 284. All quotations are from the 4th edition (London, 
1708). The book was very popular; by 1756 it had gone through 8 editions. 

31Ibid., p. 285. 

82Ibid., p. 286. 

33Ibid., p. 287. 
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Baker allows reason only the minimum validity necessary to up- 
hold Protestantism. On the vanity of secular knowledge and pleas- 
ure, and the necessity of faith, Baker is eloquent; the following 
passage could serve as a statement of the theme of Prior’s Solo- 
mon: 


It is with the Mind, as with the Will and Appetites; for as after we have 
try’d a thousand Pleasures, and turn’d from one Enjoyment to another, we 
find no rest to our Desires, till we at last fix them upon the Sovereign Good: 
So in pursuit of Knowledge, we meet with no tolerable satisfaction to our 
Minds, till after we are wearied with tracing other methods, we turn them at 
last upon the One Supreme and Unerring Truth.34 


The Anglican Fideism expounded by Baker probably represents, 
more nearly than any other credo, Prior’s religious attitude. Cer- 
tainly Prior agreed thoroughly with Baker’s depreciation of rea- 
son in religion as in other realms and with his emphasis on the 
necessity for faith in Revelation. Yet he could not rest content 
with Baker’s solution of the problem of the bases of faith. Interpre- 
tation of the Bible seemed much more difficult to Prior than it did 
to Baker,** and evidently he could not accept Baker’s explanation 
(a perilous balance indeed) of the role of reason: Prior either de- 
nied reason completely, or exercised it freely with unhappy re- 
sults. Believing faith and reason to be opposed, Prior cannot effect 
even the most limited reconciliation of the two principles; they are 
constantly at war in his mind. 


s4]bid., p. 282. Baker’s Anglican Fideism was probably not isolated or 
unique: George Williamson (MLN, 11 [1936], 195-6) and M. E. Prior (MP, 
XxXxII [1935], 324-9), in reviewing Bredvold, point out that the position of 
Religio Laici could be upheld against Deism and Romanism, and that Fideism 
was often an element in orthodox Anglican apologetics. It is interesting that 
Baker cites as his predecessors the Renaissance sceptics Pico della Mirandola, 
Vives, and Agrippa, but says that he has gotten little from them ‘‘nor any 
other I have met with’’?; Temple and Wotton, however, have shown the de- 
ficiencies of modern and ancient learning respectively. He does quote Sextus 
Empiricus, but never mentions Montaigne or Pascal; though he seems thus 
to be conscious of no relation to the Pyrrhonist tradition, evidently he was 
indebted to it— probably the arguments were so widely current that they 
had lost any definite association with their origin. 

’5Probably historical criticism of the Bible both by Deists and Catholic 
Fideists contributed to Prior’s uncertainty; as we have seen (note 14 supra), 
he owned many such works by the Deist Toland and the Fideist Simon, and 
many other Biblical commentaries and studies. In Solomon (Poems, pp. 279ff.) 
Prior expresses logical doubts about the Biblical stories of angels; describing 
the fight between Lucifer and Michael, Solomon comments, ‘‘I offer only what 
Tradition taught.’’ In Predestination (Dialogues, p. 346), Prior comments 
explicitly on the difficulties of Biblical interpretation. Prior’s earnest study 
of the Bible is witnessed not only by his library, but by his many Biblical 
paraphrases, imitations, and exercises on specific texts. 
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3. 


Unable to maintain the delicate equilibrium of a compromise 
such as Baker’s, Prior frequently abandons his Fideist position and 
gives way to individual and thoroughly rationalistic questionings. 
Perhaps the necessity of allowing reason some validity to save him- 
self from Catholicism was the ultimate disturbing factor, for hay- 
ing once introduced the rationalistic principle Prior seemed un- 
able to limit its sphere. At any rate, his much-maligned reason 
never ceased to rise rebelliously to trouble him with insoluble prob- 
lems. As I have shown in an earlier paper,*®® the problems which 
Prior found most perplexing concerned issues raised by contem- 
porary science; the implications of science were profoundly dis- 
turbing to him, and unquestionably played a major part in inspir- 
ing his religious doubts. Thus the materialism Prior saw in science 
provoked agonized speculation on the existence, nature, and im- 
mortality of the soul; and the determinism he believed science to 
imply enhanced the theological difficulties of predestination and the 
origin of evil. 

Prior’s most extended discussions of these problems occur in the 
third book of Solomon and in the last poem he wrote, Predestina- 
tion (‘‘Brouillon of a Poem Begun at Wimpole in August 1721. 
Transcribed from the Authors Papers since his Death.’’ [Prior 
died September 18, 1721.]) In the first book of Solomon Prior shows 
the impossibility of attaining any adequate knowledge, religious 
or other, through the exercise of reason; in the second, man’s in- 
evitable misery, and the futility of seeking happiness through 
pleasure. ''he third book, ‘‘Power,’’ begins by showing that happi- 
ness is not to be achieved through ambition and the exercise of 
power ; but this thesis is soon demonstrated, and most of the book 
consists of Solomon’s contemplations on the meaning of life and 
meditations on religious problems. Unable to arrive at any solu- 
tions, Solomon abjures his doubts and prays for Grace; an angel 
appears, but instead of answering Solomon’s questions, chides him 


36°*Matthew Prior’s Attitude Toward Natural Science,’?’ PMLA [to appear 
in June, 1948]; see also ELH, xt (1946), 266-90. The present discussion deals 
only with the religious aspect of these problems, since the scientific aspect has 
been considered separately. 

In order to reduce this outline of Prior’s religious difficulties to manageable 
proportions, it has been necessary to confine the discussion largely to Solomon 
and Predestination, omitting the ramifications to be found in other poems, and 
to forego any systematic attempt to relate Prior’s thought to the enormously 
complicated religious milieu of his time. 
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for asking them, and counsels resignation to God’s will. While Solo- 
mon is a dramatic character, his explorations of these problems and 
his final attitude are identical with those presented by Prior as his 
own, most notably in Predestination. 

In his discussions of religious problems, Prior always returns 
te the question of the nature of the soul, upon which all the other 
questions seem, for him, to focus. So Solomon, after a long and 
inconclusive analysis of other issues, reverts to this basic one: 

These cruel Doubts contending in my Breast, 
My Reason stagg’ring, and my Hopes oppress’d, 
Once more I said: once more I will enquire, 
What is this little, agile, pervious Fire, 
This flutt’ring Motion, which We call the Mind? 
How does She act? and where is She confin’d? (Poems, p. 332) 
This is, of course, precisely the theme treated, in lighter vein, in 
Alma; and Prior often expresses a playful and wistful tenderness 
for the much-controverted entity on which all these perplexities cen- 
ter.*7 In Solomon, the logical nexus of the problems is made appar- 
ent; the passage cited continues: 
Have We the Pow’r to guide Her, as We please? 
Whence then those Evils, that obstruct our Ease? 
We Happiness pursue; We fly from Pain; 
Yet the Pursuit, and yet the Flight is vain: 
And, while pooy Nature labors to be blest, 
By Day with Pleasure, and by Night with Rest; 
Some stronger Pow’r eludes our sickly Will; 
Dashes our rising Hope with certain I]; 
And makes Us with reflective Trouble see, 
That all is destin’d, which We fancy free. (pp. 332-3) 
That the soul is so constituted as to desire happiness, yet be un- 
able to attain it, and that evil exists from which there is no escape, 
are here cited as conclusive evidence of predestination. The three 
problems which chiefly concerned him —the nature of the soul, 
the origin and significance of evil, and predestination — were thus 
closely related in Prior’s mind. 

At the beginning of the third book, Solomon speculates at length 
on the nature of the soul. In terms reminiscent of Descartes’s cogito, 
he apostrophizes : 


Come then, my Soul: I call Thee by that Name, 
Thou busie Thing, for whence I know I am: 
For knowing that I am, I know Thou art; 
*7Frequently in Alma, e.g. Poems, pp. 216, 252; and in the fine imitation of 
Hadrian, ‘‘Poor little, pretty, flutt’ring Thing . . .’? (Poems, p. 101). See 
my study of Alma, cited supra, n. 8. 
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Since That must needs exist, which can impart. 

But how Thou cam’st to be, or whence Thy Spring: 

For various of Thee Priests and Poets sing. (Poems, p. 316) 
He then states the two major opposed conceptions of the soul: first, 
the view (which Prior takes to be implied by science) that the soul 
is material, ‘‘Some sep’rate Particles of finer Earth,’’ completely 
determined by the body (‘‘Conscious of Fear or Valor, Joy or 
Pain, / As the wild Courses of the Blood ordain’’), and mortal 
(‘‘mingl’d with thy Part’ner’s latest Breath / Thou fly’st, dis- 
solv’d in Air, and lost in Death’’). In contrast, the religious view 
is described, that the soul is immaterial (‘‘of Heav’nly Fire... a 
Spark struck off’’), superior to and governing the body (‘‘Or- 
dain’d to mingle with Terrestrial Clay ... To guide its Actions 
with informing Care’’), and immortal (‘‘as the Earthly Part de- 
cays and falls,/ The Captive breaks Her Prison’s mould’ring Walls 
... Impatient to regain Her native Skies’’). Solomon concludes 
that it is impossible to decide which of these conceptions is the true 
one; these are ‘‘Points which We rather may dispute, than know”’ 
(Poems, p. 317). Unable to maintain this sceptical suspense, how- 
ever, Prior (and Solomon in the poem) constantly recurs to various 
aspects of the question. In the first book, Solomon has pondered the 
nature and significance of angels; whether they are ‘‘Firm Body, 
Spirit pure, or fluid Air’’ (p. 279) ; and to this speculative ques- 
tion he finds no answer. In the third, the question of the immor- 
tality of the soul is discussed at length. 


Yet tell Me, frighted Reason! what is Death? 

Blood only stopp’d, and interrupted Breath? 

The utmost Limit of a narrow Span, 

And End of Motion which with Life began? (pp. 329-30) 


All nature dies and is reborn; ‘‘Why then must Man obey the sad 
Decree,/ Which subjects neither Sun, nor Wind, nor Sea?’’ 


This dark Opinion, sure, is too confin’d: 
Else whence this Hope, and Terror of the Mind? 
Does Something still, and Somewhere yet remain, 
Reward or Punishment, Delight or Pain? (p. 331) 


There must be something, Solomon argues, to answer the human 
longing for immortality, and there must be reward or punishment 
for good or bad conduct. But Solomon does not convince himself; 
still perplexed by ‘‘cruel Doubts,’’ he returns to his original ques- 
tion about the nature of the soul. Prior translated the famous 
chorus in denial of immortality from Seneca’s Troas (Dialogues, 
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pp. 321-2), and the piece evidently made a deep impression upon 
him. It has not been previously observed that Prior incorporated 
most of this translation, rearranged and interspersed with other 
material, but otherwise unchanged, in Solomon’s discussion of im- 
mortality (pp. 329-332). In Alma, Prior describes the controversy 
over immortality among the commentators on Aristotle: 


Poor ALMA sits between two Stools: 

The more She reads, the more perplext ; 

The Comment ruining the Text: 

Now fears, now hopes her doubtful Fate: . . . (Poems, p. 216) 

Though Prior found no satisfactory argument for immortality, 

he arrived at what may have been a definite conclusion about the 
larger question of the nature of the soul. In Predestination, he 
seems to reject finally the ‘‘scientific’’ conception of the soul: 


All matters particles, all Motions laws, 

Cou’d not produce so great a Second cause. 

Attoms, how ever sep’rate or combin’d, 

Cou’d not compose or animate the mind. (Dialogues, p- 352) 


And if the scientific view is false, the religious one must be true: 


Earth cou’d not form it then from heav’n it came 

A part it self of the Celestial flame. 
This conclusion, however, even if it disposed satisfactorily of the 
determinism implied by science, left Prior still struggling with the 
theological problem of predestination, as we shall see. The question 
of immortality does not enter explicitly into Predestination, though 
the survival of the soul seems to be assumed in the whole discus- 
sion; indeed, without this premise, the problem of predestination 
would lose a large part of its significance. 

Prior’s attitude toward the problem of evil differs strikingly 
from that typical of the Christian apologists of his time. There is 
in his writings no trace of the prevalent optimistic argument that 
partial evil is universal good; in contrast, Prior refuses to explain 
away the fact of evil, natural or moral. In Solomon, the evils of 
human life are surveyed systematically. Considering natural evils, 
Solomon eloquently describes those proceeding from external na- 
ture — hostile beasts, pestilence, floods — and then the ‘‘slow Dis- 
ease, and subtil Pain’’ which afflict the human body (Poems, pp. 
319-20). Next moral evils are described; even if a man escapes dis- 
tase and external evils, he suffers from these: 


In ev’ry Act and Turn of Life he feels 
Public Calamities, or Household Ills: 
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The due Reward to just Desert refus’d: 
The Trust betray’d, the Nuptial Bed abus’d: 
The Judge corrupt... . (p. 321) 


Solomon wonders whether these evils are chance products of a .. 


purely material universe, ‘‘Produe’d as Atoms form their flutt’ring 
Dance,’’ or are destined by God, drawing their essence ‘‘From 
destin’d Order, and Eternal Law.’’ Whether they proceed from 
Accident or Fate, he concludes, they determine man’s actions: 


Yet such, We find, they are, as can controll 

The servile Actions of our wav’ring Soul; 

Can fright, can alter, or can chain the Will; 

Their Ils all built on Life, that fundamental Il. (p. 321) 
Here, as in a passage previously examined, the existence of evil 
leads Prior to conclude for predestination; man is predestined to 
misery. 

In Predestination Prior speculates on the origin of evil, and on 
criginal sin. Man’s will is not free, but is inclined to evil: ‘‘The 
potent bias of my crooked will / I found averse to good, and prone 
to ill’’: 

Whence rises this depravity of thought 

Was it from mine or my forefathers fault? 

Shal I descend and say that Death and Sin 

Did from ill judging Adams crime begin 

Or tracing them from springs perhaps too high 

To good and Ill give Coeternity? (Dialogues, p. 346) 
If God created all good, ‘‘then whence did ill arise?’’ Are there 
two great powers in the universe? how can there be, if God is om- 
nipotent? Of this ‘‘mighty Probleme’? man can know only what 
‘from Scripture God has deign’d to show’’; and the Bible presents 
it ‘‘In Mystic darkness, and Prophetic shade’’— figuratively, po- 
etically, in a text corrupted by time, rendered more obscure by 
translation, perplexed by differing interpretations. Returning to 
the problem later in the poem, Prior insists again upon the per- 
version of the will through original sin; in consequence, man’s will 
is not free: 


In vain You cite this Liberty of Will 
Free to do good, but more inelin’d to ill. (p. 349) 


Prior’s resolute and uncompromising acceptance of the fact of evil 
thus leaves him faced with the problem of predestination: man is 
doomed to misery and sin, and from them there is no escape. 

The deterministic implications of science, the Pyrrhonist denial 
of ‘‘pure’’ reason, and possibly the Presbyterian environment of 
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his childhood,** all tended to render Prior doubtful of the freedom 
of the will. Prior’s continued and unhappy struggle with the prob- 
lem of predestination, evident throughout his poetry,*® culminates 
in his last work, Predestination, left unfinished at his death. Dis- 
playing very considerable knowledge of theology, Prior there at- 
tacks the problem directly and at length. First, he describes the 
Augustinian-Calvinistic doctrine of complete predestination: 
‘‘Austin’s words transfer’d to Calvins school’’ say that ‘‘God fix’d 
one firm unalterable rule’’ (Dialogues, p. 346). But this view makes 
God subservient to his own decree, which is inconsistent with His 
omnipotence; and if the Elect are to be saved, and all others 
damned, no matter what their actions or prayers, man is only ‘‘a 
reas ’nable Machine,/ A puppet dane’d upon this Earthly Scene’’; 
he is not morally responsible for his actions. The Bible, however, 
teaches that man is responsible. Prior considers a possible solution, 
consisting of a distinction between prescience and predestination, 
and between contingent and absolute decrees; but he concludes this 


to be illogical : 


For God (excuse the saying) cou’d not see 
Contingences which never were to be. 

And if they were to be, that very sight 
Brought them from Nothing into future light 
Permitting their Existence, fix’d their fate; 
And to forsee, was to Predestinate. (p. 349) 


Those who argue that the will is free, Prior says, ignore the fact 
that it is inclined to evil. The argument from the nature of the 
soul is equally invalid: 

That with spontaneous Liberty we move, fi 

In vain the adverse sect desires to prove, 


From inward Pow’r and Nature of the Soul 
Which Natures God ean alter or controll. (p. 352) 


If the soul proceeds from Heaven, ‘‘By Heav’n its force and meas- 
ure is decreed’”’: 


“These factors are discussed in my study of Prior’s attitude toward science, 
tited supra, n. 9; the last —that Prior acquired a tincture of Calvinism in 
his childhood — is stressed by Fairchild, op. cit., pp. 33-4. While plausible, it 
‘8 purely conjectural; the other factors seem to me more definite and more 
‘portant. To this list might be added the influence of Hobbes and Spinoza 
(v. supra, n. 14), of Lucretius (whom Prior interprets as deterministic), and 
of such Stoies as Seneca and Epictetus. 

_ 9E.g., in the Ode Inscribed to the Memory of the Honble. Col. George Vil- 
liers . . . (Poems, p. 121), an eloquent expression of predestination, and in 
two songs (Dialogues, pp. 153, 359). 
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If God who gave the freedom form’d the Will 
To form it and incline it was the same 
You grant the thing while you dispute the Name. (p. 352) 


While the poem is fragmentary, consisting in part of prose notes, 
and while Prior evidently arrived at no satisfactory resolution of 
the problem, the general line of argument would seem to be clearly 
for predestination. Near the end, in a passage possibly stating his 
final conclusion, Prior says: 


Or trace your steps thro the determin’d way 
Or from the Christian Principles You stray 
The Godhead tho with all perfection crown’d 
Inclin’d to Mercy is by justice bound 
Else whence the wond’rous kind necessity 
That to Absolve poor Adam Christ must Dye 
Whence the old stains imprest on human race 
The heav’nly means that must those stains efface 
And Nature lost redeem’d by saving Grace. (p. 354) 4° 


Yet, if he was driven to this conclusion, Prior found no way out 
of the intellectual difficulties involved in it. Especially perplexing 
was the fact that predestination would apparently preclude the 
bestowal of Grace in answer to prayer: 


Again whilst Grace is Gods immediate Gift 

To Heav’n in vain my Voice and heart I lift 

To ask th’ Almighty’s Tutelary Care 

Except this Grace prevents my very Prayer. (p. 353) 


And Solomon, concluding for predestination, questions the efficacy 
of prayer, but decides that he must rely on it: 


That Pow’r superior then, which rules our Mind, 
Is His Decree by Human Pray’r inclin’d. 
Will He for Sacrifice our Sorrows ease? 
And can our Tears reverse His firm Decrees? 
Then let Religion aid, where Reason fails: 
Throw loads of Incense in, to turn the Seales; (Poems, p. 333) 


He makes a formal prayer, completely abjuring reason, and mov- 
ingly asking Grace: 

Let Thy strong Hand this little Vessel guide 

(It was Thy Hand that made it) thro’ the Tide 


Impetuous of this Life: let Thy Command 
Direct my Course, and bring me safe to Land. (p. 334) 


40These lines assume a knowledge of God’s moral attributes (i.e, He is 
bound by justice), and therein contrast with Prior’s usual position (as in the 
Exodus ode and in Solomon) that God’s nature and attributes are not to be 
discovered by human reason. Prior derives this knowledge, however, directly 
from Revelation, and not from God’s conformity to human reason, as did 
contemporary rationalists. 
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Similarly, in Predestination, Prior prays for faith, and for the aid 
of divine Grace, whether the will is free or determined : 

If I have leave to chuse, I beg that choice 

Guided at least by thy Assistant Voice. 

If I must pursue a Destin’d way 

Direct my Footsteps for thou can’st not stray 


From dang’rous doubts my wandering Soul retrieve 
I cannot Argue, grant me to believe! (Dialogues, p. 350) 


4. 


Arriving at no satisfactory answers when he gives free rein to 
reason, Prior reverts always to his original attitude. Forswearing 
his doubts, he prays for unquestioning faith. After the angel’s re- 
proval of Solomon for exercising his reason upon divine matters 
(‘‘View not, what Heav’n ordains, with Reason’s Eye; / Too bright 
the Object is: the Distance is too high’’), the poem concludes with 
Solomon’s complete resignation to God’s will. The ending of Pre- 
destination is a moving passage on the Incarnation, and the hope 
given to men 

When prest with Agonies the suffering Son 

Said Father not my will but Thine be done. (Dialogues, p. 354) 
Prior’s spiritual humility is genuine, and a rare quality in his age; 
his emphasis upon man’s depravity, and upon the worthlessness 
before God of all human efforts, leads him to an almost Jansenist 
reliance upon Grace: 


So from Divinity and things above 

The Zealots thoughts have sometimes chane’d to rove 
Till on his life he does with grief reflect 

Compares heav’ns goodness with his own neglect. 
Abhors his crime and vows he’ll now begin 

With double Penitence to clear his Sin 

Then sighing trembling doubting he draws near 

His Piety stil vanquish’d by his fear. 

Till heav’n beholds and Pittys what he feels 

And with glad Omens and wish’d Pardon Seals 
Pleas’d with the truth of his repentance more 

Then with his constant Pray’rs and drudging Zeal before. (Dialogues, p. 281) 


Certainly Prior was a man of very strong and sincere religious 
feeling, intensely aware of the need for faith, and convinced that 
it is above reason. Yet the complex milieu of his time involves him 
in hopeless difficulties. Though his essential attitude is very close 
to Catholic Fideism, he is unwilling to accept, as did Dryden, ‘‘for 
erring judgments an unerring guide’’ in the authority of the In- 
fallible Church. Instead, Prior seeks a basis for faith in his own 
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rational interpretation of the Bible; and having once introduced 
reason, he finds himself involved in endless perplexities. Prior can- 
not maintain a compromise position like that held temporarily by 
Dryden in Religio Laici and permanently by such men as Baker. 
Attempting to walk the Anglican tightrope, he falls off into one 
extreme or the other; and throughout his religious verse, the two 
attitudes alternate. In one, he submits his reason abjectly to faith 
in an incomprehensible God; in the other, he questions logically 
the same doctrines that he has said are above reason, and should 
be accepted the more readily because they are unreasonable. Unable 
to reconcile the two attitudes in any way, Prior finds neither per- 
manently satisfactory. He can find no intellectual foundation for 
his faith, nor can he entirely subjugate his reason and accept it on 
authority. Failing thus to arrive at any adequate basis for belief, 
Prior was troubled to the last by unconquerable doubts; and the 
assured faith which is the logical and emotional complement of his 
whole intellectual position remained unattainable. 

Against the dominant rationalism and optimism of his age, Prior 
upholds an Anglican Fideism; he is, in a sense, a tragic figure, for 
without the calm certainty of faith he remains a Fideist manqué. 
Solomon stands historically between two great theodicies, Paradise 
Lost and the Essay on Man. While Milton sets out confidently to 
‘‘assert Eternal Providence / And justify the ways of God to men,”’ 
and Pope attempts, by very different means but with equal confi- 
dence, to ‘‘vindicate the ways of God to Man,’’ Prior confesses 
himself ‘‘unable to explain / The secret Lab’rynths of Thy Ways 
to Man’’; he can only ‘‘ weeping Hope, and wond’ring still Adore”’ 
(Poems, p. 334). 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
HENRY VAUGHAN TO SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT 


Scholars have been much troubled by the following passage from 
Henry Vaughan’s ‘‘To Sir William D’avenant, upon his Gondi- 
bert’’: 

This made thy fire 27 
Break through the ashes of thy aged Sire 
To lend the world such a Convincing light 
As shewes his fancy darker than his sight. 
Nor was’t alone the bars and length of dayes 31 
(Though those gave strength and stature to his bayes,) 


Encounter’d thee, but what’s an old Complaint 
And kills the fancy, a forlorn Restraint.1 34 


E. K. Chambers? was the first to inquire into the identity of the 
“‘aged Sire’’ and considered this to be a possible allusion to the 
story that Davenant was the illegitimate son of Shakespeare. L. C. 
Martin® cites Chambers’ suggestion and adds Perey Simpson’s 
surmise that the reference is, instead, to Ben Jonson, whom Daven- 
ant succeeded as Poet Laureate. Martin, however, argues against 
both suggestions and, as he admits, fails to find a satisfactory identi- 
fication. H. F. B. Brett-Smith* takes a clue from the basic theme 
of Vaughan’s poem, and through recognition of a significant re- 
lationship between the imagery of the early lines of the poem and 
references in Davenant’s preface to Gondibert, he correctly identi- 
fies the ‘‘aged Sire’’ as Homer. 

But although Brett-Smith settles this important issue, his at- 
tempt to interpret the passage as a whole is unsuccessful. Martin 
had tentatively suggested that line 31 refers ‘‘perhaps [to] diffi- 
culties in the [unidentified] poet’s career.’’ Brett-Smith, likewise 
troubled by this line, accepts a suggestion of G. C. Macaulay that 
“the bars and length of dayes’ should be regarded as a single 
expression, meaning the ‘obstacles caused by or incident to length 
of time.’ ’’ In Brett-Smith’s opinion ‘‘the use of ‘bars’ is curious,”’ 


1Works of Vaughan, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1914), 1, 64. 
2Poems of Vaughan (London, 1896), u, 341. 
‘Works of Vaughan, u, 707-708. 


Vaughan and D’avenant,’’ The Modern Language Review, x1 (1916), 
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but he concludes that ‘‘ Vaughan’s point is that age tends to dry 
up the springs of poetry, although in the exceptional case of the 
Sire, it was an advantage. 

When we consider the conditions under which Vaughan’s poem 
was written, this passage becomes notable more for its intelligibility, 
it seems to me, than for its obscurity. Vaughan, let us recall, was 
an enthusiastic Royalist and had actually engaged in military serv- 
ice in the Civil War (1642-1649). Davenant had recently been 
captured and imprisoned (1650)° by the triumphant Parliamen- 
tarians, and faced an imminent possibility of execution. Since 
Vaughan is not only commending a literary friend but also con- 


doling with a political colleague, he cannot be expected to make an — 


overt statement. In fact, he uses the rhetorical method of the group 
of writers with which he is now commonly associated. The passage 
demonstrates the accomplished indirection and ambivalence of the 
metaphysical manner. Vaughan deliberately obscures his meaning, 
but it is nevertheless quite discernible. 

The poem is, as Brett-Smith points out, a conventionally extrava- 
gant commendation of Davenant and declares him to be a far 
greater writer than Homer. The first four lines of the passage in 
question assert that Davenant’s poetic ‘‘fire’’ makes the imagina- 
tion of Homer, by contrast, even dimmer than his failing eyesight. 
The use of the word bars in the subsequent line is illustrative of the 
‘‘witty’’ ambiguity of the metaphysical writers. Although this word 
anticipates later allusion to Davenant’s imprisonment, by the con- 
text it cannot actually refer to that experience. It represents a selec- 
tion (by a thoroughgoing Latinist) of a convenient English equiva- 
lent of aspera and alludes to fortuitous obstructions in the lives of 
Homer and Davenant. Yet if the ‘‘length of dayes’’ is regarded as 
a reference to longevity, this line becomes thoroughly baffling. For 
this phrase, like the bars, points not only to Homer, to whom tradi- 
tion ascribes old age, but also to Davenant, who at the time was, at 
the most, in his forty-sixth year. Actually, this is not necessarily 4 
reference to Homer’s age, and certainly not to Davenant’s. It is, 
instead, a general allusion to their sorrowful lives. The real import 
of the lines becomes apparent when we recognize that the entire 
passage under consideration reflects a familiar stoical attitude of a 
Christian toward the temporal life. As Vaughan’s previous publi- 


5Vaughan’s poem was first published in 1651. Gondibert was brought to 4 
premature close during the author’s imprisonment. 
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cations attest, his religious feeling had been lately much intensified 
through loss of friends, shocking bereavement, and despair at what 
he considered a national calamity; and for him earthly existence 
was fast becoming meaningless except as a test of Christian faith. 
In this conception, days are mere measures of this tedious period of 
spiritual refinement, and in a very real sense their duration varies 
with the intensity of the suffering.® 

No less than Vaughan’s, Davenant’s career, even before his im- 
prisonment, had been filled with adversity — including political 
exile, the hazard of homicide, and, hardly less important, the loss 
of his nose by syphilis. As it applies to Davenant, the ‘‘bars and 
length of dayes,’’ a hendiadys, is merely a troubled Christian’s 
allusion to these earlier sorrows of his friend and fellow Royalist. 
As the phrase points to Homer, it may include a glance at that 
poet’s long life, but it still has the same basic implication and re- 
fers to a life burdened, according to tradition, with blindness. 

The metaphor in line 32, envisaging a laurel that has attained to 
special strength and dimension through effort imposed by adverse 
conditions, implies of course that their difficulties increased the 
two writers’ poetic power and contributed to their literary reputa- 
tion. This line merely reflects a traditional conception that the 
noble soul is enriched through trial ard that suffering has its com- 
pensation in the respect which triumph over obstruction brings. 
The next introduces the idea that in addition to his full share in 
the more fortuitous trials of life, which like those of Homer in- 
cluded permanent ravage of disease, Davenant suffered the even 
more defeating ordeal of imprisonment — indeed an ‘‘old Com- 
plaint’’ of political figures even among Vaughan’s contemporaries 
and immediate predecessors. The assertion that imprisonment ‘‘kills 


‘The following stanza from a poem (without title) of Silex Scintillans, 
1650 (Works, ed. Martin, 1, 420), which critics believe to have been inspired 
by the death of his brother William in 1648, provides pertinent commentary: 


Come, come, what doe I here? 
Since he is gone 
Each day is grown a dozen year, 
And each houre, one; 
Come, come! 
Cut off the sum, 
By these soil’d teares! 
(Which only thou 
Know’st to be true,) 
Dayes are my feares. 
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the fancy’’ is obviously enough a deliberate exaggeration employed, 
as later lines attest, to fortify the extravagant idea that Davenant’s 
literary accomplishment during his prison experience was hardly 
less than a miracle. 
E. L. 


Louisiana State University 


A NOTE ON THE GENESIS OF DAISY MILLER 


In his introduction, Henry James says that Daisy Miller origi- 
nated in an anecdote about a young American girl which he heard 
in Rome in the autumn of 1877. However, two travel sketches 
which he wrote several years earlier help to explain the develop- 
ment of the story. 

In 1872-73 James spent three months in Switzerland and six 
months in Rome, the two places which form the setting for Daisy 
Miller. In ‘‘Swiss Notes,’’ contributed to the Nation for Sept. 19, 
1872, he speaks of the moral individuality of Switzerland and of its 
want of a sense of humor. To support his own observation of the 
highly artificial character of life in Geneva, he refers to a novel by 
Cherbuliez: ‘‘A Swiss novelist of incomparable talent has indeed 
written a tale expressly to prove that frank nature is wofully out 
of favor there, and his heroine dies of a broken heart because her 
spontaneity passes for impropriety.’’! James might have been 
stating the theme of Daisy Miller. The book to which he referred 
is Paule Méré, which he described the next year as ‘‘an attempted 
exposure, rather youthful in its unsparing ardor, of the narrow- 
ness and intolerance of Genevese society.’’* The similarity of Daisy 
Miller and Paule Méré does not extend beyond the theme, but it 
seems probable that when James came to develop into a story the 
anecdote which he heard in Rome in 1877, his recollection of the 
moral atmosphere of Switzerland and his familiarity with Cher- 
buliez’s novel on the same theme caused him to place the first half 
of his story in Switzerland. He had already identified this country 
as a place where one could become the victim of rigid social con- 
ventions. 

A second article which seems related to Daisy Miller is ‘‘The 
After-Season at Rome,’’ printed in the Nation for June 12, 1873. 
In it James speaks of spending an afternoon hour at the little 


1Nation, xv, 183 (Sept., 1872). 
Vietor Cherbuliez’s ‘Meta Holdenis,’’’ North American Review, 


462 (October, 1873). 
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Protestant Cemetery which nestles in an angle of the city wall. 
He mentions the graves of Shelley and Keats, and continues: 

But to my sense, the most touching thing there is the look of the pious English 
inscriptions among all these Roman memories. There is something extremely 
appealing in their universal expression of that worst of trouble — trouble in 
a foreign land. . . . I may seem unduly sentimental; but I confess that the 
charge to the reader in the monument to Miss Bathurst, who was drowned in 
the Tiber in 1824: ‘‘If thou art young and lovely, build not thereon, for she 
who lies beneath thy feet in death was the loveliest flower ever cropt in its 
bloom ’’ — seemed to me irresistibly a ease for tears.3 

Daisy also is buried in the Protestant Cemetery in Rome, a lovely 
flower cropt in its bloom, a young American pathetically dead in a 
foreign land. The anecdote James used as basis for his story was 
climaxed only by ‘‘some small social check, some interrupting in- 
cident, of no great gravity or dignity.’’* James’s conclusion with 
Daisy’s death, sometimes condemned by critics, may stem back to 
the author’s afternoon hour of meditation in the Protestant Ceme- 
tery of Rome five years earlier. As a traveller who had ‘‘the novel- 
ist’s faculty — observation raised to the degree of a passion,’’ 
James gathered impressions which of course influenced his novels, 
and occasionally, as here, we are able to trace a connection between 
travel sketches and story. 

There is a further and amusing connection between Cherbuliez’s 
Paule Méré and Daisy Miller. Mrs. Costello, Winterbourne’s aunt 
and one of the harshest critics of Daisy Miller, at one point in the 
story writes to her nephew: 

Those people you were so devoted to last summer at Vevey have turned up 
here, courier and all. . . . They seem to have made several acquaintances, but 
the courier continues to be the most intime. The young lady, however, is also 
very intimate with various third-rate Italians, with whom she rackets about 
ina way that makes much talk. Bring me that pretty novel of Cherbuliez’s — 
“Paule Méré’’? — and don’t come later than the 23rd.5 

Since Paule Méré is an exposure of the narrowness and intolerance 
of Genevese society, of people like Mrs. Costello, her request for 
“that pretty novel’’ in the same paragraph in which she reveals 
her own intolerance can only mean that she has completely missed 
the author’s intention, interpreting the story as an attack on Paule 
Méré rather than on her critics. This is another example of James’s 
rony—an irony which might almost be called prophetic, in the 
light of the misinterpretation of Daisy Miller as an outrage on 


‘Nation, xv1, 400 (June, 1873). 
‘James, The Art of the Novel (New York, 1934), p. 267. 
‘The Novels and Tales of Henry James (New York, 1909), xvitt, 45. 
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American girlhood by the editor to whom James first submitted it 
and by many readers. 
Wayne University VioLA DUNBAR 


LORD BYRON AND LADY BLESSINGTON: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTE 


It is generally believed that Byron’s lines to the Countess of 
Blessington were originally printed in the 1830 edition of the 
Letters and Journals, edited by Thomas Moore. There were, 
however, at least two publications of the poem before that work 
appeared: first, in the French keepsake, Les Annales romantiques, 
for 1827-28,? and later in a review of French annuals, published 
in the Monthly Magazine for February, 1829.* 

In the Annales, the poem was followed by one by Lady Bless- 
ington in reply, with a French translation of both. The Monthly 
Magazine quoted the English texts, ‘‘correcting the French caco- 
graphy,’’ but reproducing the variant readings of the annual, with 
the comment that ‘‘it is a point of pride in France to mis-spell 
English; and a very wise point it is.’’ According to the reviewer, 
the verses had been communicated to the Annales ‘‘by a gentleman 
who shrouds himself under the initials of E. B. d’O.”’ 

As Lady Blessington’s poem does not seem to have been re- 
printed since 1829, it may be worthwhile to give it here, in the 
corrected version of the Monthly Magazine :* 


When I asked for a verse, pray believe, 
"Twas not vanity urged the desire; 

For no more can my mirror deceive, 
And no more can I poets inspire. 


Time has touched with rude fingers my brow, 
And the roses have fled from my cheek; 
Then it surely were folly, if now 
I the praise due to beauty should seek. 


But as pilgrims who visit the shrine 
Of some saint, bear a relic away, 


See, for example, The Works of Lord Byron, London, John Murray, 1901, 
Iv, 565, 

"The same volume contained an article by Hugo on ‘‘Lord Byron et s¢s 
rapports avec la littérature actuelle,’’ previously published in La Muse fran- 
caise. 

8Vol. 7, New Series, pp. 137-143. ' 

4Byron’s poem, as reprinted in the Monthly Magazine, agrees substantially 
with the standard text, except for one variant: pencilled for painted, in the 
sixth line. This is not a true variant, but simply represents a bad guess by 
the reviewer; the French annual printed the word as paculed. 
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I sought a memorial of thine, 
As a treasure when distant I stray. 


Oh! say not that lyre is unstrung, 
Whose cords can such rapture bestow, 

Or that mute is that magical tongue 
From whence music and poetry flow. 


And though sorrow, ere yet youth has fled, 
May have altered the locks’ jetty hue, 
The bays that encircle the head 
Hide the ravager’s marks from our view. 


University of Wisconsin W. T. Banpy 


DID JOHN FLETCHER READ SPANISH? 


Scholars have sometimes assumed that, because John Fletcher 
based some of his plays upon French or English translations from 
the Spanish, he therefore did not know that language. The scraps 
of more or less corrupt Spanish that occur from time to time in his 
plays' are not enough to provide evidence to establish a different 
opinion. Misspellings of Spanish names are frequent ;* alguaciles 
become alguaziers ;° and Don occasionally is made to do duty with 
asurname.* McKerrow, in his notes to the edition of The Spanish 
Curate, remarked how in that play Henrique is pronounced with 
two syllables only and not three as in Spanish, and Jamie (Spanish 
Jaime), except in one line, has to be pronounced with an accent on 
the second syllable.’ These facts do not indicate that Fletcher was 
a gifted linguist. 

There can be no doubt that Fletcher often used translations. 
McKerrow pointed out how, in The Spanish Curate (the source of 
which is the Poema tragico del espanol Gerardo of Céspedes y 
Meneses), ‘‘a comparison of Tiveria’s letter in Act II se. i. with the 
Spanish original and the English translation shows almost con- 
clusively that it was the latter which the dramatists employed.° 


1 Agsoles manus a vostra siniare a Maistre’’— Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife, I, v. ‘‘Basilus manus’’— The Pilgrim, IV, iii. 

“Arnoldo (The Custom of the Country), Zanchio (Love’s Pilgrimage), 
Philippo (ibid.), Rodorigo (ibid.), Martino (The Maid in the Mill), Moncado 
(tbid.), The i in Zanchio is presumably only meant to indicate a soft ch; so 
we also find Pachieco and Sanchio in Love’s Cure, and in The Double Marriage 
the forms Castruccio and Castruchio both occur in the second folio text. The 
form Filipo does sometimes occur in Spanish, but it is a latinism, used in 
oratorical contexts. 

8The Spanish Curate. 

4E.g. Don Perez in Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. 

5Variorum Edition, 11, 122. 

Op. cit., p. 104. 
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So also the scene in the last act of The Double Marriage, in which 
Castruccio impersonates the Neapolitan tyrant and the Doctor 
whisks away his banquet, is copied from Shelton’s translation of the 
Second Part of Don Quixote, not from the original Spanish. To 
argue from such examples may be dangerous; Bond shewed how 
Massinger drew on the English translation of the Persiles for some 
of his scenes in The Custom of the Country, but it is generally aec- 
cepted that Massinger read Spanish.’ If Massinger sometimes went 
to translations and sometimes to original sources for his plays on 
Spanish subjects, is there any good reason why Fletcher should not 
have done so too? 

Stiefel shewed that The Island Princess, though apparently based 
on the French novel: L’histoire de Ruis Dias et de Quixaire, Prin- 
cesse des Moluques, contained some significant details from the 
novel’s source: the Conquista de las Islas Malucas by Bartolomé 
Leonardo de Argensola; the names of the characters in the play 
derive from the Spanish work and there is no reason to suppose 
that the French adaptation played any part in shaping Fletcher’s 
design.* Schelling tells us that ‘‘Rosenbach is none the less loath 
to accept this as proof positive that Fletcher went direct to a 
Spanish source. He argues the popularity of books of this class, 
among them many that were translated from the Spanish, and asks 
us to accept the possibility of a lost English translation of de 
Argensola’s book. As an alternative, he doubts that the play is 
wholly Fletcher’s, and, suggesting Massinger, reminds us that that 
poet was indubitably acquainted with the Castilian tongue.’” 

Recently I discovered that Fletcher drew on an apparently un- 
translated Spanish novel for the main plot of Rule a Wife and 
Have a Wife2° I have now confirmatory evidence that he knew 
enough Spanish for his purpose. On looking into the source of The 
Chances (a play that nearly all the authorities give entirely to 
Fletcher), which is usually thought to have been taken from 
d’Auguidier’s translation of Cervantes’s novel La senora Cornelia, 


7Bond’s demonstration occurs in his preface to The Custom of the Country 
in the Variorum Edition, 1, 480-81. Chelli remarked that Massinger ‘‘pouvait 
lire le francais et 1’espagnol; 1’examen de ses sources nous en convaine.’’ Le 
drame de Massinger (Lyon, 1923), pp. 42-43. 

8A. L. Stiefel, ‘‘ttber die Quelle von J. Fletcher’s ‘Island Princess,’ vs 
Archiv, cit (1899), 277-308. 

*Felix E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama (Boston and New York, 1908), 
211. 

10My article on Rule a Wife and Have a Wife will appear shortly in the 
BR. E. 8S. 
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I found the following quotations that make it almost certain that 
Fletcher used the Spanish text, not the French translation. 


Cervantes: Sucedid, pues, que auiendo de salir vna noche, dixo don Antonio 
a don Iuan que el se queria quedar a rezar ciertas deuociones, que se fuesse, 
que luego le seguiria . . .11 


D’Auguidier: Il arriue done se deuant aller promener vne nuict, Dom Antoine 

dit 4 Dom Iuan qu’ il se vouloit arrester 4 quelque chose qu’il auoit 4 faire au 

logis, mais qu’il ne laissast pas de s’aduancer, qu’il le suiuroit incontinent 


Fletcher : I’ th’ High Street; 
For not to lie, I have a few Devotions 
To do first, then 1 am yours. (I. i. 72-74.) 


Unless Fletcher had the Spanish text before him, his reference to 
the ‘‘Devotions’’ is inexplicable. Another parallel is less convine- 
ing, but it seems to indicate the same fact: 


Cervantes: Finalmente, yo tengo determinado de yr a Ferrara y pedir al 
mismo duque la satisfacion de mi ofensa, y, si la negare, desafiarle sobre el 
caso; y esto no ha de ser con esquadrones de gente, pues no los puedo ni formar 
ni sustentar, sino de persona a persona . . .13 


D’Auguidier: En fin ie me suis resolu de m’en aller & Ferrare, & demander au 
Due mesme satisfaction du tort qu’il m’a faict, & le deffier en cas qu’i! me la 
refuse, de sa personne 4 la mienne . . .14 


Fletcher : nobly to bear him 
By word of mouth a single challenge from me, 
That, man to man, if he have honour in him 
We may decide all difference. (II. iii. 49-52.) 


“Man to man’’ is closer to ‘‘persona a persona’’ than to ‘‘sa 
personne la mienne.’’ 


In at least three plays, Fletcher seems to have worked from a 
Spanish source : The Chances, The Island Princess and Rule a Wife 


uQbras completas de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Novelas exemplares 
(ed. Schevill y Bonilla, Madrid, 1925), 11, 71. 

12Les nouuelles de Miguel de Ceruantes Saauedra. Ou sont contenues 
plusieurs rares Advantures, et memorables exemples d’Amour, de Fidelité, de 
Force de Sang, de Ialouste, de mauuaise habitude, de charmes, & d’autres acct- 
dens non moins estranges que veritables. Traduictes d’ Espagnol en Francois: 
Les six premieres par. F. de Rosset. Et les autres six, par le Sr. D’Auguidier 
- +. (Paris, 1620). My quotation is taken from the second volume: Six 
nouuelles de Michel Ceruantes Par le Sieur d’Auguidier, A Paris. Mdexxi, p. 
108. M. Bataillon of the Collége de France, who has had the kindness to look 
up this passage in the editions of 1615 and 1618, informs me that the text 
8 identical in all three editions, except that the 1615 and 1618 editions print 
Guancer instead of aduancer. The passage occurs on f. 66r. of the 1615 edition 
and p. 108 of that of 1618. 

1830p. cit., 11, 97. 

“Op. cit., p. 116. In the 1615 edition, M. Bataillon tells me, the quotation 
‘ppears on fs. 77v-78r. In that of 1618, p. 126. 
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and Have a Wife. It is simpler to believe that he read Spanish 
with some fluency than to postulate undiscovered translations or to 
invent unwanted collaborators. His knowledge of Spanish was 
obviously not profound and sometimes he used translations to save 
himself trouble, but there is no justification for assuming that he 
always used a translation whenever he wanted to adapt a Spanish 
novel. Not all the sources of the Beaumont and Fletcher canon 
have yet been identified: perhaps others may yet be found among 
the untranslated novels of the Spanish seventeenth century. 
University of London. Epwarp M. WILSON 


LINDSAY EXPLAINS ‘‘THE CONGO”’’ 


Of all Lindsay’s poems, ‘‘The Congo’’ seems most assured of a 
permanent place in American literature, yet considerable variety 
in interpretation exists among its readers. Many who heard Lind- 
say recite the poem found it only a kind of comic entertainment. 
To one serious critic it is ‘‘a free fantasia on Negro themes,’” to 
another, ‘‘a riot of color and sound-pictures.’’* Still another, who 
discerns the serious religious ‘‘Hope’’ underlying the poem tends 
to minimize the importance of that ‘‘ Hope,’’ finding . . . ‘‘a sense 
of something primitive and dark . . . which is richer and more 
alive than the pious idea hovering around it.’’* There is even un- 
certainty concerning the exact meaning of the religious theme it- 
self : ‘‘Is the ‘Hope’ of the Negroes’ ‘Religion’ to be found in the 
Bible-banging, jubilee-revival religion of the opening episode [of 
Part III] or is that Fundamentalist religion the Negroes’ evil, — 
the survival of the witch-doctors and their menacing Mumbo- 
Jumbo ?’’* 

Lindsay’s own interpretation, which appeared in a Springfield, 
Illinois, newspaper after Lindsay’s first public reading of the piece 
at a Lincoln banquet on February 12, 1914, seems never to have 
been reprinted or cited: 

The author’s own explanation is as follows: 


In the first section of the poem the author witnesses a drunken revel of big 


1Russell Blankenship, American Literature as an Expression of the No 
tional Mind (1931), p. 596. 

2Bruce Weirick, Froin Whitman to Sandburg in American Poetry (1924), 
p. 205. 

’Babette Deutsch, This Modern Poetry (1935), p. 47. 

4Austin Warren, ‘‘The Case of Vachel Lindsay,’’ Accent, vi (Summer, 
1946), 237. 
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negroes in a low barrel house on Eleventh Avenue, New York. They are beat- 
ing a table and a barrel with a broomstick and improvising a sort of war 
drum music. It suggests a cannibal dance along the Congo river. The author 
has a symbolical vision of a line of warriors and witch-doctors a thousand miles 
long, dancing to a tune that is the sum of all their savagery. The leading re- 
frain is: ‘‘Mumbo-Jumbo Will Hoodoo You.’’ 

Thomas Carlyle refers to Mumbo-Jumbo quite often in his French revolu- 
tion. He is the one mud god of Africa who has made his way into the diction- 
ary. He is used in this poem as a symbol of the sinister fatality that enters 
into the negro’s history. Mumbo-Jumbo is apt to hoodoo the negro or anyone 
who deals with the negro. The Civil War itself might be classed as a case 
where Mumbo-Jumbo hoodooed the people, for the Congo flows through the 
United States as well as through Africa. Every time there is a lynching 
Mumbo-Jumbo hoodoos the law courts. Every time there is a burning at the 
stake Mumbo-Jumbo hoodoos civilization. Every time creatures like King 
Leopold of Belgium descend to the cruelty of cutting off the hands of their 
black subjects, they have allowed Mumbo-Jumbo to hoodoo their normal and 
pretended Christianity. Mumbo-Jumbo first tempts to cruelty and then lays 
liable the man who yields to that temptation, to eternal judgment for that 
cruelty. 

In the second section there is the fundamental idea of the negro’s irrepres- 
sible high spirits. There is a revel of wild ‘‘crap shooters’’ in a negro gambling 
hall. They are revelling in that old plantation dance, the Juba. And it turns 
one’s mind to the many very individual ways of expressing joy the negro has 
brought as a good gift to the white man. Many of the vaudeville specialties 
of the better sort, though done by folks with white faces, and without a trace 
of the negro dialect, go back to the before-the-war specialties of the black- 
faced comedians. Rag time is a development of the plantation melody and 
the old negro war dance. The minstrel show, with all its crude and showy ele- 
ments, its simple joy and overflowing nonsense, is strictly negro. The cake- 
walk, which has been, in its time, the rage of the fashionables of Europe, is 
probably a variant and development of some central African dress parade. 
And the negro looks back to his imaginary home in Africa with a fictitious 
joy. There, in his imagination, all these things were brought to perfection. 
Such songs as ‘‘My Zulu Babe,’’ and ‘‘ Egypt, My Cleopatra,’’ reflect this 
idea. And Williams and Walker once had a song that was a great hit: 


In my castle on the river Nile 
I’m going to live in elegant style; 
Baboon butler to guard the door, 
Diamond carpet on the floor, ete. 


By bringing all these elements here listed into the life of leisure hours, all 
the things that group around the minstrel show, and being himself such an 
everlasting laugher, the negro balances the Mumbo-Jumbo side of his char- 
acter. For one or two negroes that bring sorrow to the social body, there are 
4hundred that radiate a picturesque good cheer and spread a langorous, con- 
tagious, harmless laughter. And so, in the grand opera minstrél show that 
comprises the second section of the poem, the cakewalk men defy and in a 
fashion drown out the savage threat of the witch-doctors: ‘‘Mumbo-Jumbo 
will hoodoo you.’? 

In the third section, dealing with the hope that may be derived from the 
hegro’s religion, there is a black revivalist in the slums preaching against the 
negro’s typical vices: Carelessness, improvidence, prowling, guzzling, sneak- 
thievery, The meeting, wholesome enough in intention, develops naturally the 
trances and ecstasies typical of religion in that stage of culture. But, how- 
ever crude the form it sometimes takes, the negro’s capacity for vision and 
motion is shown as the greatest thing in him. Thinking of this gives us, too, 
4 vision, a picture of that race redeemed through the inner impulse developed 
m its highest form. The spiritual Congo is pictured stretched from Central 
Africa clear across the United States. The Congo river bank is not a minstrel 
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show paradise now, but a real earthly paradise, a truly uplifted race, a place 
for the wholesome playtimes of children, a place of sacred capitals and clean 
temples, of order, law and high enterprise. 

The witch-men and all the sinister things for which they stood are gone. 
And Mumbo-Jumbo hoodoos the negro race and the human race no longer. 
He lies dead in the remotest backwoods. The negro has come into his own. 
Never again will Mumbo-Jumbo hoodoo him.5 

Lindsay’s account (1) emphasizes the climactic and conclusive 
nature of the religious theme of Part III; (2) indicates clearly 
that the Bible-banging revival represents a primitive stage of re- 
ligion midway between the witch-doctor and the higher spiritual 
development exemplified in the vision, and hence is a sign of 
‘‘Hope’’; (3) enlarges the significance of the Mumbo-Jumbo re- 
frain with a peculiar but interesting interpretation of the unfor- 
tunate history of the Negro race; and (4) supplies two source de- 
tails: Mumbo-Jumbo from Carlyle, and the line, ‘‘At the baboon 
butler in the agate door,’’ from ‘‘My Castle on the Nile,’’ an old 
song popularized by Bert Williams.® 


University of Michigan A. L. BaADEr 


SIllinois State Register, Feb. 13, 1914, p. 6. Obvious typographical errors 
have been corrected. 
6‘‘My Castle on the Nile,’’ Words by J. W. Johnson and Bob Cole, Music 
by Rosamund Johnson (1901). The correct version of the chorus is: 
In my castle on de river Nile 
I am gwinter live in elegant style 
Inlaid diamonds on de flo’ 
A Baboon butler at my do’, ete. 
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